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I. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  LAW  COURTS/ 

\ROOK  upon  such  a  subject  could  scarcely  be  less  than 
eiitortaiiiinj^.  ^laiiy  collections  of  anecdotes  of  the  law 
courts  and  lawyers  have,  from  time  to  time,  ap])eared  ;  Mr. 
.Icalfreson’s  is  the  last,  and  not  only  the  most  bulky,  but  certainly 
the  most  various  and  comprebensive ;  the  lovers  of  anecdote 
will  find  in  these  panics  their  appetites  may  be  abundantly 
regaled.  The  author  would  have  left  bis  work  (piite  unmarred, 
had  be  simply  contined  himself  to  biography  and  anecdote  ;  the 
introductory  scene  in  the  Hritisb  Museum,  and  the  story  of 
Mr.  Mansfield  llrasingface,  are  really  (juite  out  of  jilace,  and  do 
not  belong  to  the  intention  and  character  of  the  book.  lie  has 
alighted  upon  a  fruitful  held,  and  he  has  ploughed  its  soil  well. 
Few  departments  of  biography  are  richer  in  many-coloured 
interest  than  that  of  lawyers  ;  they  have  occupied  very  various 
places  in  national  work  and  esteem  ;  and,  from  the  chief  ])ost 
as  arbitrators  on  the  most  considerable  cpiestions  of  English 
huv  ;  sometimes  the  guides  of  the  Sovereign  in  critical  moments 
and  circumstances ;  at  others,  as  the  severe  and  terrible  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  justice  or  vengeance  ;  as  the  masters  of  eloipience, 
practical,  penetrating,  and  captivating — at  the  Ear,  and  often 
in  the  chamber  of  the  senate;  men  often  with  a  reputation  for 
most  subtle  wdt,  or  the  coarsest  humour  ;  illustrating  human 
character  in  various,  but  often  in  considerable,  and  striking 
ways;  often  daring  and  adventurous,  and  supplying  a  store  of 
romantic  histories  beneath  this  designation;  or  shiewd,  acute, 
and  designing,  and  giving  to  romance  colours  caught  from 
these  not  very  admirable  traits.  ^Ir.  JeaHVeson  travels  over  all 
these  fields,  and  furnishes  us  wdth  stories  of  their  origin  and 
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arliicvcmonts ;  tlieir  occcnlncitics  and  tastes;  their  wit  ;  their 
rourtsliips  ;  tlieir  domestic  lile;  tlieir  relation  to  atiairs  military 
and  monetary— throii;;h  many  long  ages  lie  travels,  picking  up 
his  tales,  when  the  Temple  and  its  gardens,  and  the  Inns^  of 
( 'ourt,  were  very  ditlerent  places  from  what  they  are  now\  Few 
subjects  could, "we  believe,  have  yielded  a  larger  harvest  for 
parlour  entertainment ;  it  is  not  a  book  for  any  kind  of  criticism, 
it  is  a  collection  of  matters  principally,  no  doubt,  for  amusement ; 
and  read  anyhow,  whether  by  the  chance  page,  or  the  more 
regular  course  ot  perusal,  it  cannot  fail  of  this  end. 

An  inexiilicablc  race  of  people  lawyers  have  been.  AVe 
believe  they  have  not  usually  received  a  very  large  share  of  the 
love  of  mankind  ;  ^rith  an  educated  secrctivencss  which  was 
supposed  generally  to  he  related  to  cruelty,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
capacity  for  great  severity,  we  believe  they  have  been  usually 
regarded,  with  all  their  joviality,  wit,  and  genius,  as  men  who, 
like  the  ])riests  of  the  ilomish  Church,  were  somehow  very 
mu(*h  cut  oif  from  the  sympathies  of  mankind  ;  justly  or  un¬ 
justly,  ])oets  and  novelists  have  rather  liked  to  give  this  version 
of  their  character.  Ihit,  as  wo  have  said,  the  lawyer  is  an 
inoxj)licablo  man  ;  you  tigurc  him  in  one  character,  and,  lo! 
when  you  road  his  life,  he  turns  ii])  altogether  another  !  AVhat 
an  illustration  we  liave  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  notorious 
Jetlrcys.  Mr.  deaflreson  tinds  some  circumstances  which  even 
give  to  his  horrible  character  a  few  redeeming  traits.  Could  itlx) 
lu'llovod  that  this  (*roature  seems  to  have  been  capable,  not  only 
of  some  emotions  of  right-hearted  love  in  his  young  days  hini- 
.sclf,  but  was  able  to  inspire  atfection  also,  in  the  hearts  of 
virtuous  girls?  that  occasionally  to  his  nature  there  came  senti¬ 
ments  of  justice,  and  that  he  was  able  to  act  upon  the  sentiment? 
When  he  was  a  young  barrister,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  squire,  and  she  with  him.  Papa  was  as  uncomplying  as 
papas  often  are  in  such  circumstances.  Through  the  companion 
of  the  young  lady  an  elopement  was  arranged ;  but,  alas !  all 
the  ])lans  were  discovered,  and  while  Jeffreys  was  waiting  in 
the  Jeinplo  lor  a  letter  to  decide  his  movements,  to  his  con¬ 
sternation,  appeared  Sarah  Neesham,  the  companion  of  the 
young  lady,  and  the  daughter  of  a  poor  country  clergy¬ 
man.  The  father,  having  discovered  that  through  her  a 
clandestine  corresjiondencc  had  been  carried  on,  in  a  furv 
turned  her  out  ol  doors;  and  she  came  to  London  to  seek 
a  situation,  and  rejiort  the  disaster.  Jeilreys  felt  that  he  had 
been  the  means  of  injuring  the  poor  girl,  and  he  married  her. 
I^ater  on  in  his  life — indeed,  when  occupving  the  post  of 
iOid(  hief  Justice,  which  has  given  to  his  name  such  a  pre-emi* 
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nonce  of  horror — when  he  entered  Bristol  Court-House,  he 
boasted  that  he  had  brouglit  a  broom  to  sweep  it  witli ;  and  as 
the  Mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen  wore  implicated  in  some 
of  the  gross  and  liorrible  kidnappings  of  that  day,  Jeffreys, 
to  tlie  astonishment  of  the  whole  court  then  assembled,  and  the 
whole  city,  made  the  Mayor  descend  from  the  bcncli,  clothed 
as  he  was  in  scarlet  and  furs,  and  enter  the  dock  where 
.Icffreys  poured  upon  him  such  a  torrent  of  epitliets,  as  even 
thief,  murderer,  or  rebel  had  never  heard  before  from  the 
abusive  mouth  of  George  Jelfrevs.  And  vet  this  is  the  man 
whoso  name  is  a  password  of  ignominy,  and  his  character 
supposed  to  bo  the  most  irredeemably  liorrible  and  bloody  ! 
As  we  said,  it  illustrates  that  inexplicableness  and  contradic¬ 
toriness  which,  while  it  is  the  property  of  all  mortals,  seems 
especially  the  property  of  lawyers.  IVrhaps  the  chief  charm 
of  such  anecdotes  is  in  beholding  men,  usually  so  saturnine 
;ind  severe,  in  human  lights.  Perhaps,  too,  this  is  the  reason 
why  lawyers  not  only  have  the  reputation  for,  but  usually  are, 
men  of  mirth  and  wit — puns  and  sharp  clenches  of  merry 
speech  ;  from  the  dry  parchment  and  the  dismal  brief  the  mind 
reacts,  and  the  shrewd  and  piercing  glance,  which  detects  the 
weakness  or  measures  the  strength  of  a  case,  brightens  the 
mind  to  exercise  itself  in  salient,  sudden  surprises  of  speech, 
arising  from  the  detection  of  those  verbal  antitheses  of 
expression  and  thought,  in  which  true  wit  is  said  greatly  to 
consist.  Among  lawyers,  we  find  a  large  number  of  those 
noble  illustrations  of  advancement  in  social  life,  resulting  from 
energy,  industry,  and  perseverance,  to  which  we  always  de¬ 
light  to  point  as  honourable,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  their 
order,  and  to  the  country  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the  most 
lowly-born  to  become  the  chief  counseller  of  the  sovereign. 
Tiord  Eldon  was  wont  to  boast  of  his  poverty  ;  but  there  was, 
in  fact,  no  reason  for  his  boasting;  ho  sprang  from  a  wealthy 
familv ;  and  if  he  knew  some  of  the  rubs  incident  to  limited 
means,  they  were  not  of  suflicient  importance  to  entitle  him  to 
great  heroism  on  the  score  of  his  conflict  with  life.  But 
(diaries  Abbott,  Lord  Tentcrdcn,  was  the  son  of  a  small  barber 
in  Canterbury;  and  it  was  the  failure  of  the  lad  to  obtain  a 
jdace  as  chorister  in  the  Cathedral  which  nerved  him  to 
attempt  success  in  another  department  of  life,  and  made  him 
eventually  Jjord  Chief  Justice.  ^Ir.  Jeaffresoii  says.* — 


Lord  ^lacclcsficLl  was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  whoso  parents  were  of 
lowly  origin,  and  whose  worldly  means  wore  oven  lower  than  their 
ancestral  condition.  Lord  Chancellor  King’s  father  was  a  grocer  and 
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R:iltcr  ^vllo  Ctirrit*!  on  u  n*tnil  biisiiuss  at  I’iXctoi.  lliilip  ^oike  was 
llui  son  of  a  country  attorney  wbo  could  boast  ntdtbcr  wi'altb  nor  n^cnlle 
descent,  (’bief  J  us'tice  Ryder  was  the  sou  of  a  mercer  whose  sliop  stood 
iti  West  Sinitlitield,  and  errandson  of  a  dissentiniJ:  ministio*,  wbo,  thoin^h 
be  bore  the  name,  is  not  known  to  have  inherited  the  blood  of  the  York- 
.shire  Ryders.  Sir  William  Rlackstone  was  the  fourth  son  of  asilkmuu 
and  citizen  of  London.  J.ords  Stowell  and  Eldon  were  the  children  of 
a  provincial  tradesman.  The  learned  and  good  Sir  Samuel  Roinilly’s 
father  was  Peter  Romilly,  jeweller,  of  Erith  Street,  Soho.  Such  were 
file  origins  of  some  of  the  men  who  won  the  prizes  of  the  law  in  com¬ 
paratively  reeent  tiFues.  Th(‘  ]»rcsoi!t  <cntuiT  has  produced  an  even 
greater  number  of  barristers  who  have  acdiievc'd  i*minence,  and  are  able 
to  say  with  honest  pride  that  they  are  the  Jirst  gentlemen  mentioned 
in  tlicir  pedigrees;  and  so  thoroughly  has  the  bar  become  an  open  pro- 
fe.ssion,  aecessible  to  all  persons  who  have  tlie  means  of  gentlemen,  that 
no  barrister  at  the  present  time  would  have  the  bad  taste  or  foolish 
hai‘<liliood  to  express  opi  idy  his  n*gF'(‘t  that  the  niembcns  of  a  liberal 
])i*ofession  should  no  longer  pay  a  hurtful  attention  to  illibeial  distinc¬ 
tions. 

Tlie  lack,  liowever,  ol‘  siullleieiit  cult  tiro  in  some  men  who 
OvH'Ujded  the  liigliest  seats  in  the  State,  lias  often  been  referred 
to,  as  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  Our  author  lias  eolleeted  a 
number  of  liumorous  illustrations.  J.ord  lunvon’s  mode  of 
dealing;  witli  laitin  was  extraordinai y  ;  lie  was  Ibnd  of  quot¬ 
ing;,  and  lie  seems  invariably  to  have  quoted  in  such  ii 
nianiK  r  as  to  drive  all  sense  out  of  the  quotation,  and  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  senses  of  the  g;aj)ing  jury.  Thus,  in  a  tone  of  solciiiii 
pathos,  he  edilied  a  grand  juiy  : — 

“  Having  thus  discharged  your  consciences,  gentlemen,  you  may 
retire  to  your  homes  in  j)eace,  with  the  delightful  consciousness  of 
having  ])erfornied  your  duties  well;  and  as  you  compose  yourselves  for 
nocturnal  slumbcT-,  you  may  aj>ply  to  yourselves  the  words  of  the  heathen 
[diilosopher,  ^  Ant  (Wsnr  nut 

Ibit  he  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  Latin  to  make  his 
elo(|uenee  ridiculous,  fciurely^  it  must  have  been  impossible 
to  listen  without  being  provoked  to  laughter. 

“  The  alh'ption,”  be  exclaimed  indignantly  during  the  examination  of 
a  witness,  “is  as  far  from  truth,  as  old  Rcottiium  Irom  the  Noiihcrn 
Main, — a  line  1  have  ln'aid  or  met  with  God  knows  On  another 

ociasion,  whtn  he  rejnimanded  an  attorney’  for  causing  a  needless  ami 
dt  lay  in  a  cans*  ,  he  observed  in  biddly  meta]dioi  ic^l  language, 
“1  his  IS  the  last  hair  in  the  tail  of  proerastinalion,  and  it  must  If 
pluibid  uxi\  and  lie  is  Kjiortcd  to  have  lectured  “twelve  g(-ntlcmcD 
in  a  box”  thus  “  If  an  individual  can  Ircah  dvuu  any  of  Ihos  sale- 
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fririrds  whifli  the  Constitution  lias  wisely  and  eautini’  Iv  ('rectod,  l»v 
potmnin^f  tlie  minds  ot*  the  jury  at  a  time  when  they  art*  ealh'd  upon  to 
decide,  he  will  stah  the  administration  ot*  justice  in  its  most  vital  parts/’ 
Ihit  Kenytui’s  ;;randest  oration  was  made  at  llu;  trial  ot*  Williams  t*or 
])uhlishin:^  'rom  Caine’s  “  Av:e  ot*  Reason,”  when  the  learned  judi^e  in 
tiis  suminitij^-uj)  obsiu-ved, — “  Christianity  troiii  its  earliest  institution, 
met  willi  its  opposers.  d'he  protessors  were  very  soon  ealKal  upon  to 
publish  their  ‘  Apologies  ’  tor  the  doctrines  they  had  embraced.  In 
what  manner  they  did  th.at,  and  whether  they  had  the  advanta‘i:e  of 
their  adversaries,  or  sunk  under  the  superiority  of  their  argmnents, 
mankind  tor  near  two  thousand  years  have  had  the  opportunity  (d*  judj^- 
iiiLj.  They  have*  s('(*n  what  Jidian,  Justin  ^fartyr,  and  other  apoloj^Uts 
have  writtmi,  and  have  hi'en  of  opinion  that  the  argument  was  in  favoui' 
ol*thos(*  publications.”  'rolling  tliis  story  in  his  own  way,  atid  im- 
]>rovin;4:  it — as  he  was  fully  justified  iii  doiiij^ — Coleridj;ein  the  ‘‘  Table 
'I'alk  ”  assures  his  readers  that  Lord  lven}\.ii,  in  his  addr(‘8s  to  the  jui\ 
ill  a  trial  lor  Idasphemy,  said,  “Above  all,  i;eutlemeii,  ne<*d  I  name  to 
you  till'  Fiinperor  Julian,  who  was  so  celebrated  for  the  jiraetiee  of  ever\ 
Ciui*itian  virtue,  that  In*  w;is  calleil  Julian  the  A/tosth?''* 

And  Konyoii  is  Indter  known  by  his  Julian  tin' A])o.sllc  ” 
than  by  any  other  eircninstance  of  bis  life.  The  eliaiiters 
(h'voted  to  leii^al  mirth  are  full  of  aneedoles,  many'  of  which 
will  be,  w’o  suppose,  known  to  our  readers.  We  may'  string  a 
page  or  two  together,  and  they'  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  lively  eharacter  of  these  volumes  : — 

.iKKKur.vs  eArniiT. 

In  hadg(*ring  a  witness  with  imisv  derision,  no  barrister  of  (Miarles 
11. ’s  time  could  surjiass  (ieorge  Jetfreys ;  hut  on  more  than  oik*  occasion 
that  genlli'inan,  in  his  most  overbearing  moments,  m(‘t  with  his  master 
in  the  witiH'ss  whom  he  im'ant  to  browbeat.  “  Von  lellow  in  th  • 
h'atlu'rn  douhli't,”  In^  is  said  to  have  exelaim(*d  to  a  countryman  whom 
he  was  about  to  cross-examim*,  “  Jiray',  what  are  yon  paid  for  swi'aring  r  ” 
“  (lod  hh'ss  yon,  sir,  and  make  ymu  an  honest  man  ?  ”  answ('r(*d  the 
faiiiK*r,  htoking  tin*  harrist<*r  1‘nll  in  tin*  face,  and  sjx'aking  with  a  voie<* 
ot  In'arty  good-tiumoiir ;  “  if  yon  had  no  more  lor  lying  than  1  have  for 
sw(*aring,  yon  would  wear  a  leatlier  doublet  as  well  as  I.” 

j.oni)  cniKe  .iusth'k  e.\Mi>K\  ix  thk  stocks. 

Whilst  liOrd  Cam(h;n  held  the  ebiefsbip  of  tin*  (/omnioii  Pleas,  ho  wa . 
walking  with  his  fri(*nd  Lord  1  )a(rc  on  tin*  outskirts  of  an  Lssex  viliag". 
win'll  tin*v  paSMul  tlie  paris'i  stocks.  “I  wonder,”  said  Iho  Chit  i 
Jnstiec*,  wlielln’r  a  man  in  the  stocks  (‘iidiircs  a  punishment  that 
jdiysieady  painfnrf  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  apart  from  the  seii.se 
of  humiliation  and  other  mental  anguish,  the  jirisoner  .sutlei’s  nothing, 
unless  the  })opulaee  exjuvss  tlieir  satisfai'dion  at  his  fate  by'  pelting  him 
with  hriek-hats.”  Suppose  you  .settle  your  doubts  by'  putting  your  feet 
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into  the  holes,”  rejoined  Lord  Daero,  carcdcssly.  Vij  Jove,  T  will!” 
exclaimed  the  Chief  .I«istice  ;  and  in  a  trice  he  was  sittiii'^  on  the  ground 
with  his  feet  some  fifteen  inches  above  the  level  of  his  seat,  and  Ids 
ankles  circled  by  hard  wood.  “  Now,  Dacre  !”  he  exclaimed  enthiisias. 
tically,  “fasten  the  bolts,  and  leave  me  for  ten  niinutes.”  Like  a 
courteous  host  Lord  Dacre  complied  with  the  wdiim  ot  his  guest,  and 
Iniving  placed  it  bevond  his  power  to  liberate  hiniselt  bade  him  fare¬ 
well”  for  ten  minutes.  Intending  to  saunter  along  the  lane  and  return 
at  the  expiration  of  the  stated  period,  liOrd  Daero  moved  away,  and 
falling  into  one  of  his  customary  fits  ot  reverie  soon  forgot  all  about  the 
stocks,  his  friend’s  freak,  and  his  friend.  In  the  meantime  the  Cldtd* 
Justice  went  through  every  torture  of  an  agonizing  punishment— acute 
shootings  along  the  confined  limbs,  aching  in  the  feet,  angry  pulsations 
under  the  toes,  violent  cramps  in  the  muscles  and  thighs,  gnawing  pain 
at  the  point  where  his  ])erson  came  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cold 
groutnl,  ]dns*aii(l*needles  everywhere.  Amongst  the  various  forms  of 
ids  physical  discomfort,  faintness,  fever,  giddiness,  and  raging  thirst 
nniy  lx*  inentioiu'd.  lie  implored  a  peasant  to  liberate  him,  and  the 
fellow  answered  with  a  shout  of  derision  ;  he  hailed  a  passing  clergy, 
man,  and  explained  that  he  was  not  a  culprit,  but  Lord  Camden,  Chic'f 
.lustice  of  the  Common  Lleas  and  one  of  Lord  Dacre’s  guests.  “Ah  I” 
observed  the  man  of  cloth,  not  so  much  answering  the  wretched  culprit 
as  jiassing  judgment  on  his  case,  “mad  with  liquor.  Yes,  drunkenness 
is  sadly  on  the  increase;  ’tis  droll  though  lor  a  drunkard  in  the  stocks 
to  imagine  himself  a  Chief  Justice  !  ”  and  on  he  passed.  A  farmer’s 
wife  jogged  on  her  pillion,  and  hearing  the  wretched  man  exclaim  that 
he  should  die  of  thirst,  the  good  creature  gave  him  a  juicy  apple,  and 
hoped  that  his  punishment  would  prove  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  Not 
ten  minutes,  but  ton  hours  did  the  Chief  Justice  sit  in  the  slocks,  and 
when  at  length  he  was  carried  into  I^ord  Dacre’s  house  he  was  in  no 
iiumour  to  laugh  at  his  own  miserable  plight.  Not  long  afterwards  ho 
presided  at  a  trial  in  which  a  workman  brought  an  action  against  a 
magistrate  who  had  wrongfully  placed  him  in  the  stocks,  'fhe  counsel 
for  the  defence  happening  to  laugh  at  the  statement  of  the  plaintitf,  who 
maiiUaine(l  that  he  had  suffered  intense  pain  during  his  confinement, 
Lonl  Camden  leaned  forwards  and  inquiied  in  a  whisper,  “  brother, 
were  you  ('ver  in  the  stocks?’’  “Never,  my  lord,”  answt'red  tin*  advo- 
•  ate,  witli  a  look  of  lively  astonishment.  “  1  have  hi'cn,”  was  tho 
wliisponal  reply;  “  and  let  me  assure  you  llial  the  agony  indicted  hy 
I  lie  stocks  is — awful  I 


i’niF.F  .irsTKT.  HOI.T. 

\\  hen  Lacy,  the  fanatic,  forced  his  way  into  Holt’s  house  in  Ledford 
Low,  the  Cliiel  Justice  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  “  J  come  to  yon,” 
ox<*laimeil  Lacy,  “  a  prophet  from  the  Lord  Cod,  who  has  sent  me  to 
thee,  and  would  have  tliee  grant  a  nolle  prosequi  for  John  Atkins,  his 
s<‘rvant,  whom  thou  liast  simt  to  prison.”  Whereto  the  judge  answered. 
j\ith  ]»r<>p(‘r  emj>lmsi'«,  “  d’hou  art  a  false  ]>ro])hrt  and  a  Iving  knave. 
!l  I.**rd  had  smit  tb,‘ o,  i^  would  have  hr<  r.  t  >  tiu'  .\lt<*n  vy 
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(u'lieriil,  for  the  Lord  God  knows  that  it  helongctli  not  to  the  Cl>ii*f 
.lustico  to  i^rant  a  uvlij  prosequi ;  but  1,  as  Chief  Justiee,  cau  ‘;rant  a 
warrant  to  commit  thee  to  keep  John  Atkins  company.’^  Wliereupon 
the  false  prophet,  sharing;  tlie  fate  of  many  a  true  one,  was  forthwith 
clapped  in  prison. 


SIR  rriANCis  PAOR  A  rurKi.  jrmji:. 

It  was  to  him  Pope  alluded  in  the  Dunciud — 

“  Morality,  hy  her  false  «>^uardiaus  drawn. 

Chicane  in  furs,  and  Casuistry  in  lawn, 

Gasps,  as  they  straie^hten  at  each  end  the  cord. 

And  dies,  when  Dulness  gives  her — the  Sword.” 

rowerless  to  feign  insensibility  to  the  blow.  Sir  Prancis  openly  fitted 
this  hJacIi  cap  to  his  dishonoured  head  by  sending  his  clerk  to  expostu¬ 
late  with  the  poet.  The  ill-ehoseu  ambassador  performed  his  mission 
hy  showing  tluit,  in  Sir  Francis’s  opinion,  the  whole  passage  would  ho 
sheer  nonsense,  unless  “  page”  were  inserted  in  the  vacant  place. 
Johnson  and  Savage  took  vengeance  on  the  judge  for  the  judicial  mis¬ 
conduct  which  branded  the  Ic.tter  ])oet  a  murderer  ;  ami  Fielding,  in 
‘^Tom  Jones,”  illustrating  by  a  currt  iit  story  the  otfensivo  levity  of  the 
judge’s  demeanour  at  capital  trials,  makes  him  thus  retort  on  a  horso' 
steah'r :  ‘‘Ay!  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow;  I  have  travelled  the  circuit 
these  foity  years,  and  never  found  ahorse  in  my  life  ;  hut  I’ll  tell  thee 
what,  friend,  thou  wast  more  lucky  than  thou  didst  know  of;  for  thou 
didst  not  only  find  a  lioisc*,  but  a  halter  too,  I  iiromise  thee.”  d’his 
scandal  to  Ids  ])rofessionul  order  was  permitte<l  to  insult  the  huniami 
s(‘ntiments  of  the  nation  for  a  long  j)eriod.  Horn  in  10(11,  ho  died  in 
1711,  whilst  ho  was  still  occupying  a  judicial  place  ;  and  it  is  said  of 
him,  that  in  his  last  year  he  jioiiitcd  the  ignominious  story  of  his  exis¬ 
tence  by  a  speech  that  soon  ran  the  round  of  the  courts.  In  answer  to 
an  iiKpiiry  for  his  health,  the  octogenarian  judge  observed,  “  My  dear 
sir — you  sec  how  it  fares  with  me;  1  just  manage  to  keej)  huiujiug  e//, 
hauging  on.''*  This  story  is  ordinarily  told  as  tliough  the  old  man  did 
not  sec  the  unfavourable  significance  of  his  words;  hut  it  is  probable 
that  he  uttered  them  wittingly,  and  with  a  snc'cr — in  the  cynicism  and 
shamelessness  of  old  age. 

Among  mirthful  illiist rations,  Mr.  JcaflVoson  has  gathered 
some  of  that  strange  bombastic  elorpience,  which  it  seems 
judges  on  the  bench  have  sometimes  been  able  as  expertly  fo 
use  as  ministers  in  the  pulpit.  The  following  is  attributed  to 
I\cnyon,  in  passing  scmtence  upon  a  man  who  had  stolen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bottles  of  wine  from  liis  master’s  cellar  : — 

“  Prisoner  at  the  bar,”  the  judge  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  you  stand 
convicted  on  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  a  crime  of  inexprcHsiblc 
atroeitv — a  crime  that  defdes  the  sacred  springs  of  domestic,  confidence*, 
and  is  cfd(‘nlat(‘<l  to  s^i  ike  alarm  iftto  ihc  h?-e  i.a  of  ('V(tv  Fn_d’''hman 
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who  invests  largely  in  the  choicer  vintages  of  Southern  Euro])o.  Like 
the  serpent  of  old  you  have  stung  the  hand  of  your  protector.  Eoi  tiinate 
in  having  a  generous  employer,  you  might,  without  dishonesty,  have 
continued  to  supply  your  wretched  wife  and  childrcui  with  the  comforts 
of  sufHcient  prosperity,  and  even  with  some  of  the  luxuries  of  affluence; 
but  dead  to  every  claim  of  natural  affection,  and  blind  to  your  own  real 
interest,  you  burst  through  all  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  have  for  many  years  been  feathering  gour  nest  with  your  master^ 
bottles !  ” 

Among  those  judges  who,  in  times  of  great  corruption,  wore 
nmiarkahly  unimpeachable  and  spotless,  the  name  of  Hale  has 
ahvays  shone  conspicuously.  Some  of  liis  metliods,  liowcvcr, 
of  asserting  liis  integrity^  W'ere  remarkable.  Thus,  upon  one 
occasion,  lie  insisted  upon  paying  for  six  loaves  of  sugar,  which  j 
had  been  sent  to  his  lodgings  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Salisbury,  in  accordance  with  some  ancient  usage.  Upon 
another  occasion  he  received  a  present  of  venison  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  a  cause  coming  on  at  the  assize ;  before  it 
came  on,  the  follow  ing  singular  discussion  took  place  in  court, 
Hale  insisting  on  paying  for  the  venison: — 

**  Lord  Chief  Huron. — ‘  Is  this  plaintiff  the  gentleman  of  the  ?amc 
name  who  hath  sent  me  the  venison?’  Judge's  servant. — ‘  Yes,  please 
you,  my  lord.’  lAird  Chief  Huron. — ‘  Stop  a  bit,  then.  Do  not  yet 
swear  the  jury.  I  cannot  allow  the  trial  to  go  on  till  I  liave  paid  him 
for  his  buck  !  ’  Plaintiff. — ‘  I  would  have  your  lordship  to  know  that 
neither  myself  nor  my  forefathers  have  ever  sold  venison,  and  I  have 
done  nothing  to  your  lordship  which  we  have  not  done  to  every  judge 
that  has  come  this  circuit  for  centuries  by’gone.’  Magistrate  of  the 
County. — ‘  y\y  lord,  I  can  confirm  what  the  gentleman  says  for  truth, 
for  twenty  years  back.’  Other  Jfagistrates. — ‘,*And  we,  my  lord,  know 
the  same.’  Chief  Jiaron. — ‘  That  is  nothing  to  me.  The  Holy 

Scri])tures  say.  ‘  A  gift  pervn  feth  the  ways  of  juflgmcnt.’  1  will  uot 
sutler  the  tiial  to  go  on  till  the  venison  is  paid  for.  Let  n»y  butler 
count  down  the  full  value  thereof.’  l^laintiff. — ‘Iwill  not  disgrace 
myself  and  my  ancestors  by  becoming  a  venison  butcher.  From  the 
needless  dread  of  se/Z/Vn/ justice,  your  lordship  delays  it.  I  withdraw 
my  record.’  ” 

Mr.  Joatfresou  is  rather  severe  upon  the  Judge,  for  vvhat  seems 
to  liim  his  want  of  dignity  on  this  occasion  ;  but  we  have  to 
remember  that,  in  that  age,  lawyers  were  universally  held  in 
loNv  esteem,  and  there  vvas  a  universal  belief  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  long  robe  would  practise  any  fraud  or  extortion  for 
the  sake  of  ])ersonal  advantage.  Hale,  however,  was  not  the 
only  spotless  judge,  we  are  glad  to  say,  though  his  extraordi-  \ 
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narv  «j:ravity  and  piety,  various  learning  and  relij^^ious  writings, 
give  him  a  prominent  elaim  upon  the  memory  of  posterity.  An 
anecdote  is  told  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams  of  mueli  the  same 
order  : — 

Whilst  he  was  taking  exercise  in  the  Great  Park  of  Nonsuch  House', 
his  attention  was  caught  by  a  church  reccMly  erected  at  the  cost  of  a 
rich  chancery  suitor.  Having  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  church, 
Williams  incpiired  of  George  Minors,  “  Has  he  not  a  suit  depending 
in  Chancery  ?  ’  and  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  anirinative,  observed, 
•‘he  shall  not  fare  the  worse  for  building  of  churches.”  These  words 
being  reported  to  the  pious  suitor,  he  not  illogically  argued  that  the 
Ki'cpcr  was  a  judge  likely  to  be  intluenced  in  making  his  decisions  by 
matters  distinct  from  the  legal  merits  of  tlu^  case  put  before  hii:. 
Acting  on  this  impression,  the  good  man  forthwith  sent  messengers  i* 
Nonsuch  House,  bearing  gifts  of  fruit  and  poultry  to  the  holder  of  tin- 
seals.  “  Nay,  carry  them  back,”  cried  the  judge,  looking  with  a  grim 
smile  from  the  ])resents  to  George  Elinors ;  “  Nay,  carry  them  back. 
George,  and  tell  your  friend  that  he  shall  not  faro  the  better  for  send¬ 
ing  of  presents.” 

Wc  cannot  follow  Mr.  JeafFreson  througli  his  pleasant  rambles 
among  the  old  Inns  of  Court — the  legal  haunts  and  ancient, 
and  even  modern,  residences  of  lawyers  of  every  order,  llo- 
niantic  places  they  are,  no  doubt,  with  a  continuity  of  his¬ 
toric,  biographical  associations.  Whether  they  possess  the  weird 
strangeness  wdiicli  was  found  lingering  about  them  in  the  time 
of  ^Ir.  Pickwick,  Air.  Jeaffreson  does  not  say ;  but  it  does  not 
need  a  very  nimble  fancy  to  call  up  in  rooms  and  chambers, 
through  which  so  many  generations  have  moved,  and  upon 
whose  w’alls  traditional  shadows  yet  linger,  many  a  story  whieh 
is  something  more  than  flavoured  witli  the  marvellous  and  the 
romantic.  The  Inns  of  Court  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  often  the  retreats  of  a  young 
l)air,  who  had  early  entered  upon  life  together,  and  were  rougli- 
ing  it  in  the  dreary  chambers  until  success  or  fame  came,  if 
they  ever  came,  to  answer  to  their  hopes.  Now,  wo  understand 
those  rooms  have  seen  the  last  of  the  ladies ;  society  does  n*  f 
encourage  the  young  barrister  to  a  very  early"  marriage  ;  n(  r 
does  he  now  take  home  to  his  solitary"  rooms  his  mother  oi- 
sister  to  keej)  them  bright  and  cheerful  for  him  ;  but  while  v 
P'ad  Air.  Jeaffreson’s  pages  upon  those  old  liouses  and  hous'  - 
holders,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  we  caught  a  sound  of  the  rustling 
of  sj)ectral  silk  down  the  staircases,  and  along  the  old  room*  ; 
and  in  that  spot  which,  when  we  were  a  boy",  seemed  to  us  tl... 
loveliest  spot  in  all  London  ; 
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Where  tlie'fountain’s  low  .sinj?ing  was  heard  on  the  wind, 

Like  a  nielodv  hrin{,nng  sweet  music  to  mind, 

Where  to  gla*dden,  or  sadden,  around  us  were  cast, 

The  hopes  of  the  morrow,  the  dream  of  the  past  ;* 

ill  that  spot  the  shades  of  fiiir  ladies  seem  to  be  moving  to 
and  fro ;  the  merry  laughter  of  children  comes  to  the  ear,  and 
the  present  weird,  grim,  gaunt  old  ghosts  of  chambers  seem,  in 
comparison,  (piite  bright  and  cheerful  in  the  twiliglit  of  the 
past. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  lawyers  settled  in  one  consider¬ 
able  hnv  ci\mYtov—^3Iesoj)otami((  it  is  disrespectfully,  says  Mr. 
Jeaffreson,  called.  The  lawyers  who  rose  to  eminence  and  had 
roughed  it  in  the  chambers,  or  emerged  thence  to  the  more 
jdcasant  and  airy  refrcsliments  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  liclds,  still 
lingered  about  their  old  liauntswhcn  they  became  judges,  chief 
justices, andclianc(dlors.  (’liief  Justice  Holt  in  Bedford  J tow,  ] iOrd 
Fllenborough  in  Bloomsbury  Scpiare, — also  associated  with  the 
great  name  of  Manstield.  Indeed,  all  the  streets  of  that  region  be¬ 
long  to  wliat  is  called  the  old  law  quarter ;  and  wlien  chief  justices 
or  chancellors  became  unpopular  in  the  old  time,  round  those 
regions  raged  and  roared  the  mobs.  Lord  Thurlow',  that  grim, 
grutf,  bushy-browed  creature,  who,  with  William  (.’owper,  served 
his  articles  in  Southampton  Buildings,  when  raised  to  the  peer¬ 
age,  continued  within  live  minutes’  walk  of  the  old  spot,  until 
he  thought  of  building  himself  a  villa  in  his  old  age  at  Dulwich. 
‘‘  Lord  Thurlow,”  said  a  lady  to  him  as  ho  was  leaving  the 
(iueen’s  drawing-room,  ‘‘  when  arc  you  going  into  your  new 
“house?”  “Madam,”  said  the  surly  old  minister,  “the 
“  (iueen  has  asked  me  that  impudent  question,  and  I  would  not 
“answer  her;  T  won’t  tell  you.”  ^Ir.  Jeaffreson  recites  some 
nice  pieces  of  speech  from  tlio  coarse  lips  of  that  hateful  old 
man  ;  one  is  verv  W(  11  known — but  talking  of  lawvers’  houses, 
it  IS  so  good  that  it  may  be  repeated  again  ;  it  was  when  he 
lived  in  (»rcat  Ormond  Street.  On  crossing  the  threshold  of  his 
house,  ho  was  incensed  at  seeing  a  lot  of  paving-stones  placed 
before  his  d(KU*,  — 

Siiij^ling  out  the  tallest  of  a  score  of  Irish  workmen  who  were  re¬ 
pairing  the  thoroughfare,  he  poured  upon  him  one  of  those  torrents  of 
curses  with  which  his  most  insolent  speeches  were  usuallv  preludcil, 
and  then  told  the  man  to  move  the  stones  away  instantly.*  “  Where 
shall  I  take  them  to,  yonr  honour?”  the  pavionr  inquired.  From  the 
Chancellor  another  volley  ot  blasphemous  abuse,  ending  with,  “ - 

•  From  some  little  verses  entitled  “  fhe  Middle  T(mi])le  dardons,"  Iw 
the  lamented  b.  F.  b.  ^ 
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t:ikc  tlicm  to - do  you  hoar  me  ?”  Have  a  care,  your  honour,” 

answered  tlio  workjuan,  with  (juict  drollery,  “  don’t  ‘you  think  now 
that  if  I  took  ’em  to  tlio  other  place  your  honour  would  be  less  likely 
to  fall  over  them  ?” 

Mr.  Jcaffresoii  docs  well  to  call  Tluirlow  “  a  groat  boar  ;  ’’  ho 
has  not,  liowovor,  tho  (jualitios  wliicli  make  oven  a  boar  boauti- 
l\il — liouosty  and  laitlil‘idness  ;  his  was  ratlior  tho  roughness  ot‘ 
tho  wolf  than  the  bear. 

The  title  we  have  given  to  our  paper  is  justified  rather  by 
tlie  contents  of  ^Ir.  .leafTresoids  book,  tliau  by  our  digest  of  it. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  every  kind  of  romance  in  its  pages; 
tliey  are  crowded  witli  all  sorts  of  incident,  and  tlie  reader  will 
obtain  from  their  lively  jottings,  not  only  much  amusement, 
hut  that  kind  of  side  light  upon  biographic  character,  which  is 
more  freipiently  given  in  some  little  passing  word  or  incident 
than  from  a  long  dissertation  uj)on  a  character,  or  a  careful 
putting  of  the  whole  pieces  of  its  life  together,  in  an  attempt  to 
make  one  shapely  Mosaic. 
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YVM'i  do  not  know  that  the  subject  we  have  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  can  have  much  interest  for  many  of 
our  readers,  further  than  as  spectators  of  the  singular  storm 
which  goes  on  in  little  ecclesiastical  coteries,  which  fancy  them- 
s('lvcs  omnitic  and  imperial,  (’ertainly.  Dr.  l?usey^s  Eirenicon 
has  been  received  verv  much  rather,  as  we  think  Dr.  Newman 
said,  as  an  olive-branch  from  a  catapult ;  a  raging  war  of 
words  ;  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  a  raging  tempest  of  assailing 
speech  and  penmanship  has  been  kept  up  against  Dr.  Ihisey^  in 

1.  Peace  through  the  Truth;  or,  Esaags  on  Subjects  connected  with 
Dr.  Pascifs  Eirenicon,  by  the  Kcv.  T.  llarjicr,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  tho  College  of  S.  bueno,  North  Wales.  First  Series. 
Longmans. 

2.  Dublin  Ihrieir^  January,  1801.  Article,  “Dr.  Pusey  on  Ecclesi- 
U'^tical  Ufiitv.’’ 
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the  pages  of  The  Duhlin  licview,  and  among  Iioman  Catholic 
writers  of  every  shade  of  eonviction  ever  sinee.  To  real  Pro¬ 
testants  it  must  be  not  less  amusing  than  grieveful.  This  is  the 
end  of  faith  in  the  corporate  unity  of  tlio  Chureli,  and  of  even 
the  be.-.t  meant  endeavours  to  bring  it  about  Mr.  Harper,  who 
is,  we  suppose,  a  Jesuit  priest,  has  j^ublished  in  tlie  bulky 
volume  before  us,  the  first  part  of  an  extended  reply  to  Dr. 
Tusev.  It  is  a  work  of  remarkable  power;  for  the  most  part 
calm,  close,  thoroughly  learned,  and  often  breathing  an  eloipioiice 
of  a  very  penetrating  character.  AVc  cannot  be  as  coinpli- 
mentary  to  .Air.  Harper’s  courtesy;  it  is  narrow,  bitter,  and  the 
production  evidently  of  one  of  those  severe,  cruel,  priestly  men, 
victimised  to  a  fixed,  inexorable  idea,  for  which  every  human 
consideration  is  easily  sacrificed.  AVc  shall  not  say  he  laughs 
to  scorn — for  we  believe  Mr.  Harper  to  be  a  man  to  whom  a 
laugh  of  any  kind  would  be  impossible — he  treats  with  utter 
contempt  and  scorn,  the  possibility  of  any  kind  of  peace  or  union 
which  does  not  own  the  headship  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
>iothin2:  much  enlightens  our  mind  with  reference  to  what  we 
believe  Home  to  be;  but  we  like  to  meet  with  a  hard  book  like 
this:  cohl  and  defiant  to  all  who  will  not  submit  themselves  to 
the  see  of  Peter;  its  paragraphs  and  arguments,  gri])ping  you 
like  logical  vices,  if  you  only  place  yourself  where  Hr.  Ihisey 
is  compelled  to  take  his  stand.  J'his  is  the  pleasant  way 
in  which  leather  Harper  talks  either  to  Hr.  Pusey  or  any 
of  us  : — 

There  is  nothing  for  it  hut  individual  submission  to  “theAIotlior  and 
Mistr(‘ssot  (-hurehes.”  Porporate  reunion,  in  yotir  sense  of  the  term, 
is  a  simph‘  impossibility.  Corporate  submission  is  only  a  distant  posd- 
bility.  Individual  submission  is  in  your  own  liands  ;  with  the  grace  of 
(lod  to  help  you,  wbieb  will  never  be  wanting.  It  is  one  of  the  last 
elbtrts  ot  tb(‘  enemy  of  souls,  wlien  lie  s(‘es  devout  and  earnest  persons 
easting  a  wistlul  glance  Koine  wards,  to  distract  them  and  turn  aside 
their  balt-lormed  resolves,  by  unpractical  pictures  of  a  future,  iii'verto 
be  realised,  (iod’s  ITovidmico  will  work  out  Its  o\mi  secret  designsas 
H'gards  nations  and  races.  Your  business  is  witli  voiirselves  first  of 
all.  1  bes(*  dreams  about  a  future  federal  reunion,  when  you  arc  dead 
and  gom*.  are  not  for  you  ;  for  tliey  touch  you  not.  You  have  to  save 
your  own  souls.  \  ou  are  tloating  down  the  stream  of  time  (piicklv, 
ibougb  inscaisibly.  The  morning  grows  into  mid-day;  audio  I  it  is 
eveiiUig.  And  the  sliadows  of  night  gather  round.  If  vou  have 
doubts  about  your  present  position, — doubts  nnsatistied  ; — doubts 
smothered,  or  laid  aside  ; — ami  you  do  nothing  ; — and  the  end  comes;— 
\\  b.it  will  V  our  (ternity’  be  .”  Me.aiiwliih',  by  (lod's  nicrcv,  you  arc  still 
alive.  You  may  still  liave  real  peace  through  the  one  Truth,  for  “  Be 
spirit  of  Truth,  and  tlic  Catholic  Homan  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ, 
say  to  jou,  Come.  And  be  who  listens  to  the  call,  and  is  ronvertpd, 
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lt‘t  him  carry  tm  tlio  invitation,  and  say  to  others,  Come.  And  let 
him  tliat  thirsteth  after  truth,  and  peace,  and  grace,  Come.  And  who¬ 
ever  has  hut  tlie  lionest  will,  let  him  receive  the  (adestial  stream, 
which  Hows  ever  from  the  seven  Sacraments  of  Life.  It  shall  cost 
liim  nothing.  Lor  Christ  Jesus  has  purchased  these  mercies  for  all  hy 
Jlis  precious  lllood.” 

“  Kt  Spiritus  et  Sponsa  dieunt, 

Vi:ni. 

Et  (]ui  aceedit,  dicat 
Vkni. 

l^t  (]ui  sitiat, 

V  KM  A  T. 

Et  (jui  vuli,  accipiat  a([uam  vita'  gratis.” 

Apoe.  xxii.  17, 

And  then  we  are  told  tliat  ”  one  hall-hour  inside  a  jdain  deal- 
”  board  confessional  will  do  more  lor  a  soul  tlian  all  the  conv  ed 
”  eelehrations,  and  inusical  evensongs  that  are  perlonned 
”  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.’^  Very  curious, 
we  believe,  the  inlluence;  Ave  have  no  faith  in  eitlu'r  one  ortln^ 
other  for  souls.  Of  course,  we,  utterly  Avorthless,  cast-out,  and 
abominated  Dissenters,  scarcely  come  in  even  Ibr  a  share  of  Air. 
Ilarpi'r’s  cuising;  we  are  too  far  gone  (‘ven  Ibr  that.  Dut  the 
(  hurcli  of  our  Establishment  is  in  the  wiiy  of  his  jiricstly  light¬ 
nings  ;  our  exemplary  Jlitualists,  as  he  beholds  them  dressing 
up  what  ho  calls  ‘‘their  dreary  rites  in  the  majestic  exteinalsof 
”  the  Catholic  Church,  are,  to  his  laith,  only  another  veiled 
“prophet  of  Khorassin  ;  it  is  the  chill  presence  of  death. 

Hearts  yearning  afu-r  better  things,  ytt  still  clinging  to  their  old 
])ieju(lices,  ami  to  that  stt'pmother  who  retains  them  in  lua*  hondage*, 
inav  fruitlesslv  mourn  over  a  liturgv  less  mainu'd  than  that  wliieli  is 
allotted  to  them  now.  'I'hey  may  strive  hy  piivate  devotion  to  cele¬ 
brate  a  sort  of  mass  in  their  own  souls;  hut  tlie  etfoit  is  useless.  The 
great  Saeritiee  is  not  in  their  temples;  and  if  they  would  wish  to  j)ar- 
tiei})ate  in  the  Iniit  of  its  Inlinite  iiKuits,  they  must  lay  down  their 
burden  of  hen  sy  and  schism  at  the  foot  of  the  Apostolic  chair,  and  be 
once  more  admitted  to  the  communion  of  saints. 

Some  things  Air.  Harper  has  heard  of  in  the  Engli.sh  C’hurch, 
which  he  declares  arc  to  liim  simply  liorriblc ;  and  w  liat  do  our 
readers  RU])pose  to  be  an  illustrttlion  of  this  “simply  horrible  'F' 
He  lias  had  the  most  “positive  jHoof  tliat  in  a  jiarisli  in  Devon- 
“  shire,  u])on  conimuniou  Sabbaths,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
“distribute  the  wine  not  used  in  the  service,  to  tlie  jioor  in  tlu' 
“  cliureli  porch.”  Hut  we  have  not  read  Air.  llarjx  i’s  book  to 
notice  these  things  ;  they  have  occuircd  to  us  as  we  have  ]>assed 
through  its  jiages.  Jf  there  be  those  amongst  us  who  cry  loudly, 
“  No  jieace  with  Koine  I  certainly  the  burden  of  this  ho(*k,  tind 
of  all  the  Ikipal  literature  wliich  hills  in  our  wtiy  is,  “  ^so  peace 
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with  Protcstaiitisni !  This  dream  of  the  corporate  unity  of 
the  church  is  discussed  on  many^  sides  with  a  pretty  equal 
amount  of  rancour ;  to  our  experience  mid  knowledge,  those 
who  liave  written  or  talked  most  about  this  unity  of  the  church,  ^ 
Papal  or  Protestant,  have  been  usually,  not  invariably,  the 
most  bitter  and  rancorous  in  their  expressions  and  sentiments. 

To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  regard  the  church  much  more  as 
a  great  invisible  spiritual  society,  one  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
all  tliese  contests  and  arguments  for,  or  against,  ecclesiastical 
unity,  furnish  ground  rather  for  a  really  painfully  amusing 
feelmg  than  for  any  extended  discussion.  The  Unionist  people 
have  drawn  their  narrow  ring-fence  round  the  three  churches, 
Greek,  Papal,  and  Anglican.  Father  Harper,  The  Dublin  llcneic, 
and  such  writers,  treat  with  the  condescension  of  a  lofty,  inclhihle  j 
sneer,  all  the  efforts  of  the  ChurclP  Unionists.  The  Church 
Union  should  not  feel  itself  slighted  or  offended  ;  it  had  before 
cast  out  from  the  pale  of  its  sympathies  all  that  could  truly  he 
termed  Protestant,  abandoning  or  slurring  that  offensive  word. 
Ih’otestants  of  most  orders  arc  not  burthened  by  a  larger  charity; 
and  would  no  more  unite  with  llomanist  layman,  priest,  or 
lh])o,  than  the  llomanist  would  think  of  uniting  with  them. 
We  believe  they  do  not  very  much  lessen  the  real  average  of 
charity  or  goodwill  in  the  world;  the  Pomish  Church  is,  wc 
hope,  not  (piite  made  up  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Allies,  Father 
llar})er,  or  Archbishop  Planning.  At  any  rate,  their  words  and 
works  will  never  prevent  our  spirits  from  going  out  in  kindly 
hopes  and  feelings  toward  them,  when  wc  believe  that  we  arc 
both  able  to  meet  in  something  like  a  common  faith  at  the  foot 
of  tho  cross.  The  outward  and  visible  Church  shrinks  into 
small  dimensions  to  us  w  hen  seen  before  that  faith  and  beneath 
that  sign,  and  the  idea  of  the  littleness  of  the  Church  compared 
with  the  ChurclPs  Saviour,  and  the  assurance  that  it  is  really  a 
great  body  and  existence ;  but  only  spiritually  so.  As  our  Lord 
Himself  said,  ‘‘The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  as  a  seed  springing 
“  and  rising,  men  know  not  how,’’  saves  our  minds  from  being 
startled,  shocked,  and  disturbed  by  apparent  divisions  which  tve 
believe  to  be  a  thousandfold  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is,  of 
course,  in  the  interests  of  Pome  to  make  the  most  of  Protestant 
divisions  and  schisms.  An  immense  amount  of  special  pleading 
goes  to  sustain  the  unity’  of  Pome;  nor  will  w’c  deny^  that  there 
is  much  that  looks  like  unity’  in  that  Church,  arising  partly 
from  its  amazing  and  elaborate  organisation ;  and,  y’ct  more 
from  the  utter  j)rostration  of  all  mental  individuaiily  ; 
convert  to  that  Church,  or  the  member  of  it,  must  learn 
religion  from  various  acts  of  intellectual  captivity.  This  the 
u liter  of  the  paper  in  the  DuhH)i  llci'icw  lay’s  down  as 
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t'ssonlial  condition  of  Chnrcli  authority — obedience  and  unity. 

Wluit/^  he  says,  ‘‘  is  the  intellectual  attitude  of  a  really  con- 
“  sistent  and  docile  believer  ?  'i'he  attitude  of  intellectual 
“  cai)tivity,’^  in  fact.  This  is  something  like  the  warrior  of  old, 
who  made  a  solitude,  and  called  it  ‘‘  IVace.^^  Pluck  out  people’s 
tongues,  and  you  will  not  hear  their  voices;  gag  the  mind  of  a 
country,  and  it  will  not  bo,  at  any  rate,  for  some  little  time, 
troublesome.  Yet,  we  do  not  sec  that  it  is,  by  any  proof,  much 
stronger  than  this — that  the  Catholic  scholar  developes  the 
unity  of  his  Church.  The  process  seems  subtle  and  irrefragable, 
'fhe  Catholic  Church  was  constituted  by  Christ  one  corporate 
and  hierarchical  society;  to  this  society  Christ  entrusted  llis 
religion.  lie  declared  it  should  last  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Then  follows  the  principle,  of  which  we  are  unable  to  see  the 
iininediate  logical  sc(pience,  that  in  every  age  there  exists  one 
corporate  society,  which  is  infallible  ;  but  there  is  no  existing 
corporate  society,  of  which  even  any  one  alleges  it  is  infallible, 
oxco])t  the  Cdiurch  in  communion  with  Home.  “  Consccpicntly,^^ 
says  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  licview,  “no  one  who  is  not  a 
“  Koman  Catholic,  belongs  to  that  visible  (liurch  which  Christ 
“  founded  ;  nor  accepts,  in  any  strict  sense,  the  religion  which 
“  lie  taught.’^  This  is  the  charitable  rejoinder  and  confession 
of  faith  which  Dr.  Ihisey’s  Eirenicon  receives.  AYe  feel  that 
such  a  course  of  argument  as  that  we  have  briefly  indicated — 
striking,  as, it  appears,  and  close  and  consecutive  as  it  is — lies 
fairly  exposed  to  two  groat  objections,  which  we  regard  as  fatal. 
Christ  did  not  found,  in  the  Papal  sense,  an  infallihle  society; 
and  the  Apostolic  writings  treat  the  ('hurch  as  one  invisible 
body  indeed,  but  composed  of  many  members.  The  Dublin 
llevivic  says,  that,  in  all  controversy,  a  more  amazing  subterfuge 
has  never  been  heard  of  than  that  St.  Cyprian,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  should  describe  the  unity,  not  of  the  Church  catholic, 
hut  of  the  Church  local ;  yet  this  is  very  much  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Congregationalism,  acted  upon  by  what  wo  call 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  inevitable  to  all  Churches  com¬ 
posed,  not  merely  of  prostrate  intelligences,  and  priestly,  and 
traditional  performers  of  Divine  service.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
something  in  the  historical  prestige  of  the  Ivomish  Churcli, 
which  momentarily  almost  overawes  : — 

One  vast  coinniunity, 

Known  l)y  its  unity, 

'riuly  divine. 

Dut  after  the  first  moment  that  argument,  upon  a  free  and 
tlioughtful  mind,  leaves  no  impression  at  till.  “Truly  Divine,” 
because  a  vast  united  community  !  Alahomcdani.sm  shows  just 
^^uch  a  community  and  just  such  an  unity  ;  is  it  therefore  divine  ? 
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Hindooism,  Brahminism,  shows  just  such  a  community — more 
vast — ^just  such  an  unity,  is  it  therefore  divine  ^  Buddhism 
sweeps  along  its  immense  millions ;  it  also  is  an  almost  infinite 
community  ;  it  also  is  an  unity  ;  is  it  therefore  divine  ?  There 
is  something  deceptive,  but  quite  llomanistic,  in  this  appeal  to 
vast  and  stupendous  impressions  as  conveying  the  authority  of 
ilivine  ideas  ;  we  might  as  well  argue  the  divine  mission  of 
ihose  ancient  kings,  who,  in  the  dark  nights  of  debasement 
and  ignorance,  were  able  to  compel  prostrate  millions  into  their 
ervice,  to  hew  out  and  rear  the  Bulls  of  Nineveh,  or  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt,  ^[r.  Harper  fixes  the  unity  of  political  societies 
ill  their  unity  of  soul ;  this  taking  effect  in  unity  of  body,  and 
exhibiting  unity  of  cohesion,  and  unity  of  growth,  and  unity  of 
government.  These  characteristics  are  not  so  wanting  in  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  its  ehurclies,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  his  argiinicnt 
to  make  it  appear;  there  is  real  unity  of  soul  ;  and  where  this 
is  the  case,  like  results  follow  in  the  power  of  the  divine  idea 
of  Christ  us  the  Head  and  the  Saviour.  As  he  said,  “  bv  their 
fruits  ve  shall  know  theni.^’  The  real  unitv  and  bodv  of  the 
t  'hureh  is  in  holiness  of  life  growing  out  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
<  hi  the  contrary,  Mr.  Harper  says,  ‘'Are  you  in  coniniiinion 
“with  the  Source  of  Unity  ^  the  Apostolic  See?  the  chair  of 
“Peter?  Does  the  l\)pe  own  you?  If  so,  then  you  are  in 
“  coniniunion  with  the  Church.  Are  you  knowingly  and  will- 
“  ingly  separated  from  him  ?  In  such  case  you  are  schismatics; 
“  this  was  the  old  test  for  the  Catholic,  as  far  back  as  the  time 
“of  St.  Jerome;  and  writers  like  Mr.  Harper  never  weary  of 
(pioting  that  epileptic,  morose,  and  wrong-headed  old  saint. 
vVe  go  further  back ;  and  all  such  writers  have  to  make  a  rare 
brief  of  special  jileading  to  torture  the  words  of  Christ  or  His 
Ap  ostlcs  to  tavour  their  scheme  of  Papal  union.  A\  e  should  not 
have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  pow  erful  w’ork  and  its  idea — although, 
it  circumstances  permit,  we  shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  some  of  its  raniitications — were  it  not  that  wo  take 
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tdiristians  learn  to  bear  wdth  one  another,  and  love  one  another; 


HcHlecmer,  a  life  growing  out  ot  His  W’ords — a  desire  to  see  Hi® 
uimcrsally  loved  and  adored — this  represents  all  the  earthly 
unity  either  He  or  II is  Apostles  ever  taught,  or  so  far  as  our 
w  orld  is  concerned,  contemplated. 
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RUSKIN  AND  WAR. 

riMlE  book  we  have  before  us — The  Crown  of  Wild  O/irOy  is  a 
^  collectioii  of  three  lectures  on  work,  frafhe,  and  war, 
delivered  respectively  at  Camberwell,  Rradlbrd,  and  Woolwich ; 
certainly  all  three  very  characteristic  of  Ruskin.  We  can 
scarcely  open  a  page  without  meeting  with  striking  beauty  and 
freshness  of  thought,  combined  with  nobleness  of  feeling.  And 
yet  we  feel,  at  the  same  time,  if  we  read  continuously,  the  value  of 
the  lectures  consists  not  so  much  in  anv  continuitvof  thought,  or 
special  intelligence,  or  irresistible  logic,  as  in  the  interspersed 
bursts  of  line  feeling,  and  the  impassioned  denunciation  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  unrighteousness  and  rottenness.  Even  if  he 
announces  he  has  discovered  a  new  fact  or  a  principle,  we  im¬ 
mediately  feel  tempted  to  question  whether  it  is  a  fact  at  all ;  or, 
if  a  fact,  whether  it  really  justifies  the  i)rinciplc  he  at  once  infers 
from  it. 

Now,  if  wesj)eak  somewhat  slightingly  of  Ruskin’s  particular 
argument  in  his  lecture  on  War,  or  venture  to  speak  sever  ely  of 
liis  pet  theories!,  and  freejuent  inodes  of  extravaj'unt  expression — 
it  is  not  because  we  think,  by  any  means,  that  he  is  a  weak  and 
(‘ontemptible  writer,  or  that  tiny  remarks  of  ours  will  be  worth 
a  withered  leaf,  if  they  have  not  truth  on  their-  side.  On  the 
contrary,  we  feel  specially  tender  and  reverent  before  the 
startling  specimens  of  genius  we  meet  with  in  his  writings.  \Vc 
feel  bound  to  acknowledge  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  writers 
on  art  in  modern  times,  if  not  all  times  ;  one  w'ho  is  not 
ashamed  to  speak  out  honestly,  and  with  fine  Christian  feeling 
on  any  subject  he  takes  in  luind  ;  and  one  who  generally  inliises 
into  all  subjects  of  social  and  political  life  u  high  moral  tone  and 
singular  beauty. 

Rut  a  good  Christian  man,  and  an  artist  with  a  noble  soul, 
and,  undoubtedly,  the  inspiration  of  true  genius,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  free  from  impulsive  blunders  or  occasionally  elaborate 
mistakes.  Such  a  writer  as  Ruskin,  if  a  notion  did  once  take 
possession  of  his  soul,  could  not  possibly  utter  it  in  a  half-hearted 
way,  or  fling  it  before  the  public  as  a  trifle  hardly  worth  their 
acceptance.  The  very  impulsiveness  of  his  feeling  would  lead 
him  to  accept,  at  times,  a  hasty  generalisation;  and  to  think  ho 
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had  caufjht  hold  of  a  . striking  and  truthful  principle,  irositating 
at  nothing,  then,  he  uould  about  a  forcible  jirof-laniation, 
annc<l  whh  all  the  authority  of  his  striking  genius ;  hut 
ccrtaiiilv  not  irresistible  logic.  And  this  we  think  nithor  the 
weak  pint  in  all  Ptuskin's  smaller  works.  Instead  of  throwing 
out  what  might  be  a  valuable  suggestion,  if  simply  given  as  a 
suggestion,  instead  of  letting  the  truth  break  forth  gradually 
out  of  w  hat  he  has  to  say,  by  ^^rtue  of  its  own  power  and  beauty, 
he  too  frc‘<iuently  sets  himi^lf  to  manufacture  a  whole  out  of  a 
half  truth,  or  to  discover  one  where  there  was  none  to  discover; 
and  then,  treating  it  as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  actually  thrusts 
it,  ri  et  armi^,  into  the  face  of  the  public. 

The  method  of  one  of  the  finest  critics  of  the  present  day,  is 
strikingly  opposed  to  the  occasionally  over-strained  assertions 
and  constantly  oracular  tone  of  Ruskin.  Xoticc  this : — 

To  try  and  apjiroach  truth  on  one  side  after  another,  not  to  strive  or 
fry,  not  to  persist  in  pressing  forward  on  any  one  side  with  violence 
and  w  If-will — it  is  only  thiH,  it  seems  to  me,  that  mortals  may  hope  to 
gain  any  vision  of  the  mysterious  goddess,  whom  we  shall  never  see 
cxcfpt  in  outline,  but  only  thus  even  in  outline.  Ke  who  will  do 
nothing  but  fight  impetuously  towards  her  on  his  own,  one,  favourite, 
particular  line,  is  inevitably  destined  to  run  his  head  into  the  folds  of 
the  black  robe,  in  w'Lich  she  is  w'rappod. — in  Criticism,  by 
M.  .\rnoM,  p.  vii. 

And  then  conM’ast  tlio  tone  of  almost  every  page  of  Ruskin, 
wlio  is  so  mucli  of  an  artist  that  he  can  see  no  dim  shadowy  out¬ 
line,  but  the  special  features  of  the  goddess  and  the  very  ])attem 
of  the  robe.  Take,  for  example,  the  liasty  assertion  of  Ruskin 
respecting  foreign  loans ;  where  he  throws  out  no  mere 
tion,  or  a  private  opinion,  but  assorts  the  English  are  robbers 
and  assassins,  for  lending  money  to  foreign  military  govern- 
inont.s. 

Xow,  in  order  to  pay  you.  that  interest,  they  must  tax  every  working 
peasant  in  their  dominions,  and  on  that  w’ork  you  live.  You  therefore 
at  once  rob  the  Austrian  peasant,  assassinate  or  banish  the  Polish  peasant, 
you  live  on  the  produce  of  the  theft  and  the  bribe  for  assassination! 
Liiat  is  the  broad  fact — that  is  the  practical  meaning  of  your  foreign  loans, 
and  ot  most  large  interest  of  money :  and  then  you  quarrel  with  Bishop 
(lolen-^o,  forsooth,  as  if  h  denied  the  Bible  and  you  btdieved  it !  though, 
wretches  as  you  arc,  every  delihcrato  act  of  your  lives  is  a  new  dcfiuicc 
of  its  primary  orders. —  Crown  of  IV'ild  Olive,  p.  39. 

Now  we  do  not  say  this  is  true,  or  not  true.  It  is  at  least 
lasty  and  im|>etuous.  It  looks  very  much  like  running  the 
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head  into  the  folds  of  the  black  robe.  Ruskiii  is  very  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself ;  and,  '  therefore,  if  we  take 
an  opixjrtunity  of  pointing  out  anything  of  wliich  we  have  to 
be  on  our  guard  in  reading  his  works,  we  by  no  means  put  liini 
out  in  darkness,  lie  will  still  be  a  powerful  preacher  against 
seltishness  and  all  unrighteousness,  and  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
writer  on  art.  Hut  we  are  jealous  he  sliould  occasionally  make 
the  terrible  blunders  he  does  make. 

Ituskin  is  too  ke^n-sighted  not  to  know  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  exaggeration  of  truth  which  makes  it  untruth  ;  but  he  is  re¬ 
markably  hec*dless  in  his  impetuousness.  It  is  simply  unfair, 
for  instance,  to  look  at  the  foul  sin  in  human  nature,  and  then 
rush  on  to  say  human  nature  is  utterly  foul — as  unfair  as  it  is 
to  look  at  the  nobleness  we  now  and  then  see  in  human  nature, 
and  siiy,  right  away,  human  nature  is  all  noble.  Put  in  that 
plain  straightforward  way,  there  is  no  error  more  readily 
preaclied  against  by  Ruskin,  and  yet  he  exposes  himself  con¬ 
stantly,  by  his  impetuousness  and  his  effort  to  be  very  strong, 
to  the  same  charge.  There  is]  no  finer  passage  in  the  whole 
lecture  than  the  one  where  he  states  his  conviction  tliat  human 
nature  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing,  and  where  we  meet  with 
this 

You  have  had  false  prophets  among  you — for  centuries  you  have  had 
them — solemnly  warned  against  them  though  you  were ;  fals3  prophets 
who  have  told  you  that  all  men  arc  nothing  but  fiends  or  wolves,  half 
beast,  half  devil.  Believe  that,  and  indeed  you  may  sink  to  that.  But 
refuse  that,  and  have  faith  that  God  “  made  you  upright,”  though  you 
have  sought  out  many  inventions  ;  so  you  will  strive  daily  to  become 
more  what  your  Maker  meant  and  means  you  to  bo,  and  daily  gives  you 
also  the  power  to  be — and  you  will  cling  more  and  more  to  tho  noble¬ 
ness  and  virtue  that  is  in  you,  saying,  “  My  righteousness  I  hold  fast, 
and  will  not  let  it  go.” — p.  178. 

But  contrast  that  fine  censure  with  this  actual  falling  into 
the  same  exaggeration  : — 

So  all  that  great  foul  city  of  London  there — rattling,  growling, 
smoking,  stinking — a  ghastly  heap  of  fermenting  brickwork,  pouring 
out  poison  at  every  pore — you  fancy  it  is  a  city  of  work?  Xot  a  street 
of  it !  It  is  a  great  city  of  play  ;  very  nasty  play,  and  very  liard  play, 
but  still  play.  It  is  only  Lord’s  Cricket  Ground  without  the  turf;  a 
huge  biiliard-tablc  without  tho  cloth,  and  with  pockets  as  deep  as  tho 
bottomless  pit — but  mainly  a  billiard  tabic  alter  all. — p.  1  L 

Positively,  London  is  not  to  bo  made  better,  even  on  lluskiii’s 
own  sliowing,  by  shouting  out  toil.  You  are  a  rattling,  growling, 
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smoking,  stinking  city,  a  ghastly  heap  of  fermenting  brickwork, 
pouring  out  poison  at  every  pore ;  and  yet  that  is  the  actual 
wav  in  which  he  does  shout  at  it.  IS  or  is  this  mixed  world  of 
siii'and  blessedness  to  be  made  much  better  by  all  this  extra¬ 
vagant  preaching  against  the  vileness  of  men.  The  great  evil 
of  the  present  day  is  the  mediocrity  of  life — the  mixture  of 
character  which  is  so  petted  and  thought  so  much  of,  the  half¬ 
heartedness,  the  mixture  of  worldliness  and  Christianity,  the 
spirituality  without  God,  the  high  tone  of  talking  and  the  low 
tone  of  living,  the  great  knowledge  and  the  little  practice,  the 
good-heartedness  at  the  surface,  and  the  deep  selfishness  within. 
There  never  has  been  an  age  so  restless  to  do  good,  and  yet  so 
supc'rficial  in  its  philanthropy ;  so  content  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  sentimental  charity  and  real  selfishness.  In  one  of 
the  novels  of  the  day,  a  man  is  thought  to  be  noble  who  gives 
away  his  last  shilling  to  a  i)oor  shivering  wretched  girl  in 
the  streets,  but  who  has  satiated  his  deep  selfishness  by  seducing 
another. 


(  ertainly,  that  preacher  is  likelier  to  do  England  and  the 
world  most  good  who  will  take  men  as  he  finds  them,  and  show 
up  the  strange  mixture — not  calling  good  evil,  or  evil  good— 
not  mixing  them  up  in  inextricable  confusion  ;  nor  exaggera¬ 
ting  one  side  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  as  Ivuskin  is  too  apt 
to  do.  No  man  we  meet  is  either  an  archangel  or  devil.  He 
had  much  better  be  looked  at  as  a  nineteenth-century  man. 
IVrhaps,  Husk  in  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  sec  nothing 
but  spotlcssness  in  Governor  Eyre,  if  he  had  siinjdy  looked  at 
him  as  a  man  who  might  possibly  have  been  kind  to  the  abori¬ 
gines  in  Australia,  but  hurried  on  to  injustice  to  the  blacks  in 
Jamaica — as  a  man  of  high  honour  in  one  colony,  but  led  astray 
ill  another  from  all  honour  by  his  intense  haired  to  one  person 
in  particular. 


In  this  lecture  on  War,  the  peculiarities  of  our  author  come 
out  very  strikingly.  e  see,  here  and  there,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  powerful  preacher  of  righteousness ;  but  also  here  and 
there,  one  would  suppose  the  world  had  never  been  taught 
morality,  belore  Huskin  arose  to])oint  out  what  was  really  noble, 
and  what  was  not.  Just  notice  the  gathering  dignity,  which 
seems  to  say,  The  common  notion  is  wrong;  allow  me  to  set  it 
right.  'Ihe  peace-makers  do  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
IVace  does  not  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  virtue,  but  the  kingdom 
of  vice. 


The  common  notion  that  peace  and  the  virtues  of  civil  life  flourished 
t  ‘gctlicr,  I  found  to  be  wholly  untenable.  Tcacc  and  the  vices  of  civil 
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lilc  only  Hourish  together.  We  talk  of  peace  and  learn  in  ",  and  of  peace 
and  plenty,  and  of  peace  and  civilisation;  but  I  found  that  ilioso  were 
not  the  words  which  the  miiso  of  history  coupled  togetlu'r;  that  on  her 
lips  the  words  were — peace  and  sensuality,  peace  and  seltishness,  peaeo 
and  corruption,  peace  and  death.  1  found,  in  brief,  that  nil  great 
nations  learned  their  truth  of  word,  and  strength  of  thought,  iu  war ; 
that  they  were  nourished  iu  war,  and  wasted  by  ])caco  ;  taugbt  by  war,  s 
and  deceived  by  peace ;  trained  by  war,  and  betrayed  by  peace ;  in  a 
word,  that  they  were  born  in  war,  and  expired  in  peace. — p.  1 52. 

Oil!  cursed  peace,  lian^  down  thy  licad,  and  ho  for  ever 
ashamed  of  thyself !  Thou  eonsortest  with  sinners ;  nay,  thou 
inakest  them  more  sinful ;  thou  art  a  friend  to  sensuality  and 
vice!  No  wonder  lluskin  says:  ‘‘ It  was  very  st ran to  me 
“  to  discover  this,  and  very  dreadful;  hut  I  saw  it  to  bo  (|uite 
“  an  undeniable  fact.^^  Ihit  why  should  it  be  so  dreadful,  if 
really  true,  that  all  great  nations  learned  truth  of  word  and 
strength  of  thought  in  war? — that  they  were  nourished  by  war 
and  wasted  by  peace  ?  Why,  should  it  bo  so  fearful,  if  war  can 
bless,  and  peace  can  curse,  unless  it  is  meant  an  cyil  thing  can 
bless  men,  and  a  good  thing  can  curse  them  ?  If  Ruskin  really 
means  war  is  a  good  thing,  and  can  do  all  this  noble  work  for 
man ;  and  peace  is  an  evil  thing,  and  can  so  utterly  curse,  why 
should  that  bo  so  dreadful  a  discoyery  ?  And  yet  it  is  dreadful 
— very  dreadful ;  and  the  only  pleasant  spot  about  the  fearful 
picture  is,  that  the  common  instinct  of  Ruskin  did  somewhat 
revolt  at  it.  And  yet  ho  accepts  it,  and  honct  forih  preaches 
it.  It  seems  to  us  it  would  have  been  at  least  wiser  for  him  to 
have  (piestioned  his  own  interpretation  of  facts,  and  asked  him¬ 
self  the  simple  (|ueslion — was  it  really  that  did  all  that 

mischief,  or  was  it  not  rather  something  very  much  deeper 
down  in  the  heart  of  the  nations  ? 

No  thoughtful  man  ever  supposed  that,  in  times  of  peace, 
there  was  no  vice  ;  or  that  a  time  of  (|uietness  might  not  bring 
about  national  corruption.  For  Ruskin  to  say  that,  would  be 
saying  very  little.  Ilowcyer,  he  does  not  say  that.  lie  makes 
it  abroad  assertion,  without  exce})tion,  that  a  i)eaceful  nation  is 
corrupt.  One  might  su[)i)osc  that  he  makes  a  mistake,  and  con¬ 
founds  peace  with  indolence  ;  but  he  dwells  loo  many  times  on 
the  word  peace,  and  knows  too  well  the  meaning  of  words,  to 
allow  us  to  suppose  he  uses  it  in  any  other  sense  than  a  cessa¬ 
tion  from  military  war. 

Rut  do  not  let  the  reader  siH)posc  Ruskin  is  so  gross  as  to 
support  all  war.  'riiough  “  war  is  the  foundation  of  all  art ;  and 
“  not  only  so,  the  foundation  of  all  the  high  virtues  and  faculties 
“  of  men  tliere  are  but  three  kinds  of  war  which  he  can  endorse 
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as  being  tlius  good  for  tlic  liiiman  race.  Not,  for  instance,  tlio 
ravages  of  the  old  barbarian  wolf-flock  ;  nor  the  old  border  wars 
of  Scotland,  nor  the  occasional  struggle  of  a  peaceful  nation 
for  its  life ;  nor  the  contest  of  merely  ambitious  nations,  nor 
the  just  terminated  war  in  America.’’  None  of  these  forms 
of  war  build  an3dhing  but  tombs.” 

but  the  creative  or  foundational  vrar  is  that  in  which  the  natural 
restlessness  and  love  of  contest  among  men  are  disciplined,  by  consent, 
into  nodes  of  beautiful,  though  it  may  bo  fatal  play :  in  which  the  natural 
ambition  and  love  of  power  of  men  arc  disciplined  into  the  aggressive 
coiKiuost  of  surrounding  evil:  and  in  which  the  natural  instinct  of  sell- 
defeiico  is  sanctified  by  the  nobleness  of  the  institutions,  and  purity  of 
the  households,  which  they  arc  appointed  to  defend.  To  such  war  as 
this  all  men  arc  born ;  in  such  war  as  this  any  man  may  happily  die; 
and  forth  from  such  war  as  this,  have  arisen,  throughout  the  extent  of 
past  ages,  all  the  highest  sanctities  and  virtues  of  humanity. 


The  war,  tliercfore,  which  is  advocated,  is  divided  into  three 
kinds  :  war  for  exercise  or  plaj^ ;  w\ar  for  dominion  ;  and  war 
for  defence.  “Through  all  past  histoiy,”  Ivuskiii  tells  us, 
“  inanh’  war  has  been  more  an  exercise  than  anjihing  else, 
“  among  tlic  classes  tvho  cause  and  proclaim  it.”  It  is  not  our 
purpose  hero  to  go  tlirough  the  wars  of  the  world,  one  by  one, 
to  disprove  the  broad  assertion.  AVe  are  rather  tempted  to  give 
a  flat  contradiction.  AVe  simply  sa}",  however,  let  any  one 
fairlv  open  aiu’’  record  of  the  wars  of  the  world,  and  ho  will 
most  assuredly  find  there  was  somcthiim  rather  more  fearful  at 
the  foundation  of  nine  wars  out  of  ten,  than  any  mere  iilay 
spirit  or  desire  for  manly  exercise.  It  would  bo  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  lust  of  power,  famih^  quarrels,  national  jealousy, 
individual  ambition,  and  the  cupidity  of  hordes  seeking  now 
territones,  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  war,  called  inanlj"  or 
otherwise. 


1 1  is  acknowledged  by  Tlushin,  that  to  the  main  bod}’  of  soldier 
it  has  been  no  mere  game,  but  a  deadl}^  matter  ;  and,  as 
preacher  ol*  righteousness,  he  stands  up  and  asserts :  “  rositiveh 
“then,  gentlemen,  the  game  of  battle  must  not  and  shall  no 
“  be  played  in  this  wa}’.  Ihit  should  it  be  played  any  way 
Should  it,  it  not  by  vour  servants,  be  practised  ly  3'oursclvcs 
“  I  think,  yes.  both  history  and  human  instinct  seem  alike  t 
‘  s.ay,  A  es.  All  healthy  men  like  fighting,  and  like  the  sens 
ol  danger  j  all  braye  women  like  to  hear  of  their  fif>*]itina;j  aiii 
“  of  their  facing  danger.”  ^ 

No!  positively,  no!  Alr.ruiskin;  for  the  mere  sake  of  fight  in|2 
i..cn  00  not,  as  a  rule,  care.  If  M'om  Sayers  and  five  liundrc< 
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or  more  lovers  of  betting  and  brute  force  like  fighting,  even 
tlicn  it  is  not  entirely  disconnected  with  tlic  chance  of  winning 
money.  Even  Tom  would  not  think  it  good  play  to  fight  for 
nothing.  If  for  no  money,  he  would  Ifight  for  the  honour  of 
being  champion,  not  for  exercise,  for  the  mere  fun  of  figliting. 
And  if  liealthy  kings,  and  generals,  and  higli  bred  officers  desire 
to  fight,  it  is  most  certainly,  not  because  they  are  healthy,  or 
because  they  like  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  There  must  be 
some  distinction,  some  idea,  some  glory,  some  imagined  wrong 
or  riglit  to  rouse  to  tlie  combat. 

Playing  at  soldiers  without  real  figliting  has  been  fashionable 
of  late,  and  during  all  times  of  war  lias  been  the  favourite 
amusement  of  boyish  days — but  real  life  and  death  lighting, 
certainly  not.  AV^liy  should  it,  ‘‘unconnected  with  any  duty 
done,  or  cause* defended  Tt  would  reduce  men  at  once  to 
certain  Kilkenny  cats,  or  worse  ;  not  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
noble,  healthy  men.  Even  the  romantic  knights,  who  played 
ill  tournament,  were  pretending  to  fight  for  something — a  lady’s 
smile,  or  a  lady’s  honour  ;  it  might  be  less,  or  it  might  be  more. 
The  Knights  of  the  Hound  Table,  at  least,  fight  to  redress 
wrong,  or  win  pure  brides,  or  for  some  noble  purpose. 

Put  the  great  supposed  justification  comes  out,  page  1G7,  and 
is  this  : — the  game  of  war,  “  when  well  played,  determines  who 
“  in  the  best  man ;  who  is  the  highest  bred,  the  most  self-denying, 
“  the  most  fearless,  the  coolest  of  nerve,  the  swiftest  of  eye  and 
“  hand.  You  cannot  test  these  qualities  wholly,  unless  there  is 
“  a  clear  possibility  of  the  struggles  ending  in  death.” 

Put  can  we  afford  to  play  with  life  and  death,  because  the 
play  of  that  sort  determines  who  is  the  best  man  ?  Is  there  no 
battle  of  life,  no  long-drawn  contest  with  [the  forces  of  nature, 
no  life-long  struggles  with  the  moral  evils  around  us,  no  day-by- 
day,  inch-by-inch  contest  with  the  temptations,  and  difficulties, 
and  wants  in  ordinary  life — far  nobler  than  the  swift,  and  cool, 
and  fearless  clashing  of  swords,  and  the  deciding  of  (jucstions  as 
to  who  is  the  best  mail  by  ])hysical  prowess;  and  which  would 
bring  out  the  self-denying  power,  the  patient  courage,  the  noble 
love,  the  god-like  grace  and  beauty  of  humanity  quite  as  well, 
nay  better,  than  in  hand-to-hand  contest  with  the  cold  flashing 
sword  and  dinted  shields  And  all  the  more,  as  any  man  in 
earnest  knows,  this  battle  of  life  is  one  that  really  does  call  for 
saeritice  and  truth,  and  looking  possible  death  full  in  the  face. 

Put  are  wc  not  rather  hard  upon  lluskin ;  and  would  he  not, 
also  go  in  for  the  battle  of  life  ?  Possibly.  Put  it  is  just  here 
where  ho  is  so  provoking.  He  takes  up  and  exaggerates  one 
t?ort  of  theory,  when  talking  to  one  class  of  men  like  soldiers; 
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and  another,  when  ho  talks  to  Bradford  merchants,  or  the 
artisans  of  Camberwell.  And  in  this  lecture,  at  least,  he 
ignores  all  the  possibilities  of  manliness,  or  virtue,  or  liard 
struggling,  or  self-sacrifice,  or  coolness  of  nerve,  and  well-bred 
human  nature,  otherwise  than  in  war  ;  or  why  should  he  insist 
so  much  that  tlie  absence  of  war,  merely  military  war,  brings  in 
vice  and  death  ? 

Ruskin’s  advocacy  of  the  second  kind  of  war  is  put  shortly 
in  his  own  words  thus  : — 


As  it  is  at  their  own  peril  that  any  race  extends  their  dominion  in 
mere  desire  of  power ;  so  it  is  at  tlieir  own  still  greater  peril  that  they 
n  fiise  to  undertake  aggressive  war,  according  to  their  force,  whenever 
they  arc  assured  that  their  authority  would  be  helpful  and  protective. 
.  .  1  tell  you  that  the  ]>rinciple  of  non-intervention,  as  now  ])reached 

among  ns,  is  as  selfish  and  cruel  as  the  worst  frenzy  wf  coiKiuest ;  and 
ditfers  from  it  only  by  being,  not  only  malignant,  hut  dastardly.— 

pp.  181),  11)0. 


Now  it  seems  fo  us,  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  that 
Ruskiii  por.sists  in  looking  t'lt  war  in  itself  as  a  good  thing;  so 
good  that  he  advocates,  on  the  ground  of  history  and  luimaii 
instinct,  that  it  he  ke])t  up  even  as  manly  exercise,  not  excluding 
from  it  its  deadly  cliaracter,  if  confined  to  single  combat,  llo 
is  evidently  also  influenced  by  the  just  now  rather  favourite 
doctrine  of  force — almost  by  the  insidious  doctrine  that  mi(fht  k 
ri[)hf ;  or,  that  at  least,  might  cannot  be  out  of  place  when  it  is 
on  the  side  of  riglit.  lie  shrinks  from  stating  this  boldly,  but 
he  .says  emphatically  what  comes  to  the  same  thing — an  appeal 
to  the  sword  ‘‘  determines  who  is  the  best  man  ’’ — that  what- 
<<  ever  is  rotten  and  evil  in  a  man,  will  weaken  bis  band  in 


“  bolding  a  sword  liilt.’*  Again,  be  assumes  a  principle  strangely 
destructive  of  national  independence,  and  singularly  productive 
of  national  conceit  and  misery,  wlien  he  asserts  that  one  nation 
has  a  right  to  interfere  with  another,  whenever  it  is  assured  its 


authority  will  he  helpful  and  protective  ;  and  that  the  non-inkT- 
vontion  ]niiieiplo  is  dastardly. 

As  to  his  doctrine  of  defensive  war,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
lie  is  nobly  riglit.  There  arc  very  few*  men  who  really 
for  utter  submission  to  all  ])])ysical  force  and  high-handed 
wrong — so  few  and  .so  inconsistent,  that  we  can  very  well  afford 
to  leave  them  to  the  risk  of  their  refuting  themselves,  on  the 
very  first  occasion  they  may  suffer  an  indignity  which  cuts 
them  to  the  quick,  her  that  is  a  mere  spurious  peace  wdiich 
refuses  to  smite  w’ith  the  sword  an  incurable  wrong,  hut  can 
J  \  smxte  a  iiuufs  character  with  insidious  and  bitter 
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mwih,  iiiKl  sow  (lisconl  with  a  free  Jiand.  Ih.t  wo  surely  make 
a  -rand  nnstake  il  wo  aro  “  to  love  tig], tin-  for  its  ow,.  sake  » 
ji.  1  M.  W  e  are  surely  utterly  wi-on-  if  wo  iniafrino  that,  mere 
.Ijys.eal  prowess,  however  good  the  heart,  and  well-bred  m  d 
sell-deny.ng  the  eonilmlant.  will  neeessarily  he  on  the  si  lo  f 
the  purest  an.l  best  liuskin  see, ns  to  o^aulool  t Im  noi 
supei'human  l>ower  of  fi-enzied  wiekedness ‘md  d;.,K  f  , 
and  the  cold  tSatanic  subtlety  whieh  will  iako  unfair  mlranSr? 
In  the  long  run,  when  the  whole  universe  shall  bo  nervade  bv 
light  and  purity,  might  may  eoineido  with  right -^ut  woo  to 

il  ”  some  eases,  is  mi-htior 

.» 

nation,  was  to  deal  with  it‘  as\vifli  m  )  .  \  i 

war,  without  andlTS:’  S.  ffed 

'"-'lioving  that  that  was  (iod^wiii  7  U  ‘‘""y 

young;  and  it  has  hcen  taught  t7  i.ower  orS  '' 't 

"'hrilE  tn^utSoT’S  «"><-t-sae,Tfiee"in 

hS;.::  r/jmS  tS 

i'>  .''irpo-ssibie  dies  “tlm  Zd.  ‘‘f in.'' anfl^o 't 

sacritico.  '  of  inoial  suasion  and  quiet  self- 

lluskii'i  seems  to"  behevo  ‘''"'‘'“'’.V'- 

3ws  ti-H  i 

I'vp,...  „  .  1  .1  Kiiilo  01  the  executioner  s  sword 

>  actual  war  that  has  been  waged  up  to  the  present  time 


Ihf’Skin  (Old  W(n\ 


ion 

may  liavc  been  an  evil  war,  and  yet  war  may  not  any  the  more 
be  evil  in  itself.  Every  war  may  be  inseparable  from  evil  more 
or  less.  Even  that  would  not  necessarily  make  war  wrong,  any 
more  than  liuman  life  should  be  necessarily  an  c^  il,  because  at 
present  inseparable  from  evil.  Ihirify  war  from  evil  motive, 
and  from  mere  passion.  Ee  sure  that  the  evil  to  bo  cured  can 
be  cured  in  no  other  way,  and  is  a  less  desirable  thing  than  a 
sharp,  earnest,  thorough -going  war,  notwithstanding  all  its 
inseparable  horrors  ;  and  war  may  be  as  justifiable  as  executing 
a  wholesale  poisoner  or  a  murderous  pirate.  A  slow  grinding 
tyranny  that  wears  away  the  spirit  and  body  of  a  nation,  that 
inay  leave  its  efTects  through  centuries,  and  does  not  yield  to 
public  opinion  or  moral  force,  may  at  times  only  be  stopped  by 
a  decisive  war.  A  slavery,  cruel,  cursing  the  soul,  and  eating 
its  corrupting  way  into  the  vitals  of  a  nation,  may  only  be  put 
an  end  to  by  the  very  war  which  it  naturally  brings  about. 
Nothing  but  the  direst  necessity  can  ever  jiistiiy  war — no  mere 
notion  tliat  the  interierence  will  be  ^‘helpful  and  protective 
and  tlien,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  war  will  arise,  not  from 
our  seeking  or  our  own  intermeddling,  but  be,  as  it  were,  irre¬ 
sistibly  thrust  upon  us — and  then  ‘‘  Uod  defend  the 
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ENGLISH.* 

AT7E  liavc  put  those  three  stories  together,  beneatli  one 
’ »  denomination.  Each  is,  in  some  diflering  way  rather  tliiin 
degree,  powerful.  They  arc  all  pictures,  for  the  most  part,  of 
home  and  domestic  life,  with  a  strong  colouring  of  social  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  is  almost  a  development  of  social  histoiy  ; 
and  they  are  all  books  which  may  be  commended  for  their 
general  purity  and  fitness  for  reading  in  the  intelligent  family 
circle.  The  authoress  of  the  Schonberg-Coffa  Fumifgy  and  its 
like  pleasant  companions,  has  won  for  herself  a  place  as  a  trust¬ 
worthy  teacher  and  helper,  through  the  })ages  of  her  unexciting 
but  healthful  fiction,  to  an  innumerable  class,  who,  perhaps, 
would  shrink  from  the  more  general  and  tumultuous  pages  of 
romantic  story-tellers. 

In  all  her  works,  she  tells  the  stories,  for  tho  most  part,  of 
Cliristian  experiences  ;  and  people,  who  liave  no  loving  desires 
alter  growth  in  Christian  life  and  knowledge,  will  find  no  plea¬ 
sure  in  what  she  writes.  To  those  who  have  such  desires,  even 
ill  their  simplest  beginnings,  tlicy  arc  all  attractive,  and 
pervaded  by  a  soft  and  jiensivo  beauty,  full  of  revelation  of  tho 
writer’s  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  all  she  pens. 

The  Drajftom  and  the  Davennnls  reminds  us  more  of  the 
Sclioubog-Coila  Fannlg  than  either  of  her  other  works.  She  lias 
got  away  again  to  a  great  past  period  of  intense  excitement  and 
domestic  restlessness.  As  in  her  first  story,  she  tells  in  fact  the 
life  of  Luther,  so,  in  much  the  same  way,  and  with  tho  same 
sympatliy  of  spirit,  she  (races  (lie  stejis  of  that  remarkable 
person,  ^Ir.  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  her  pages  go  in  and  out 
among  the  halls,  cottages,  and  huts,  throiigli  tlio  cities  and 


^'1.  The  Lroyions  and  the  Darenants;  a  Story  of  the  Civil  ICars.  by  (ho 
author  of  The  Chronicles  of  the  Schonhery- Cotta  Family.  T.  Jsclson 
and  Sons. 

2.  Doctor  Johns :  a  Narrative  of  Certain  Events  in  the  Life  of  an 
orthodox  minister,  of  Connecticxd.  liy  Ik  Marved.  2  vols. 
Sampson  Low  and  Son. 

3.  The  Story  of  Kennctt.  Ly  Bayard  Taylor. 

Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 


2  vols.  Sampson 
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camps  of  tliat  agitatinj^  time.  'What  would  be  recognised  by 
many  as  an  element  of  the  great  popularity  of  her  stories  is, 
that*  she  selects  periods,  the  stream  of  whoso  circumstance  is 
pretty  well  known  ;  and  she  dovetails,  with  great  tact,  fact  and 
reality,  actual  quotation  and  truthful  biograpliic  description, 
with  the  more  light  and  ethereal  imaginings  and  fancies,  which, 
jKTliaps,  arc  not  less  true,  as  really  representing  the  times.  The 
ways  and  wants  of  the  human  heart,  beneath  the  power  and 
pressure  of  certain  desires  and  passions,  are  the  same  in  all 
ages.  Hearts  and  minds  differ,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  their 
vesture  of  circumstance  and  temperament ;  and  thus  she  brings 
out,  with  considerable  force  and  distinctness,  human  character. 

Terhaps  most  readers  willj  think  that,  in  her  works  her 
characters  have  a  considerable  family  resemblance,  rather  than 
great  dramatic  distinctness  and  difference.  In  this  ago,  when 
we  rather  like  to  sec  the  Catholic  blendings  of  sentiment  tlian 
the  sharp  chev(iux-c1efrii<eA\Vc  hostilities  of  sect,  and  thought, 
and  creed,  our  pages  will  commend  themselves  very  pleasantly 
to  the  mind.  Headers  and  thinkers,  too,  however  practically 
they  may  sometimes  act  differently,  like  to  indulge,  at  any  rate 
ill  their  readinjri  in  a  charitable  sense  of  the  essential  unity  of 
the  faith  of  all  true  believers  ;  and  Lady  Lucy,  the  high-horse 
lover  and  worsliipjier  of  royal  rights,  with  her  intense  cavalier 
pr('j)ossessions,  and  her  dangerous  tendencies  to  little  jirivate 
(»ratories,  and  crosses,  and  priests,  can  find  her  sympathies  with 
Olive,  the  not  less  strong  and  intense  admirer  of  plain  fhblical 
truth,  and  human  rights,  and  Houndhead  triumphs. 

The  J)nif/f(nis  and  the  were  the  occupants  of  two  ancient 

English  lialls — representing  and  giving  up  the  chiefs  of  their 
families  to  ditferent  sides  in  tlie  great  English  struggle — the 
members  of  each  family  loving  the  other,  but  finding  themselves 
torn  apart  by  the  great  contests  of  their  time;  yet  some 
members  of  each  retaining  their  faith,  their  purity,  and  noble¬ 
ness.  Tliis  is  one  great  beauty  of  the  book,  and  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  most  of  the  innumerable  fictions  which  have  set 
Ibrth  the  deeds  of  Cavaliers  and  Houndheads — that,  on  a  higher 
ground  than  the  bloody  battle-field,  or  the  caballing  cabinet  and 
council-chamber,  there  was,  in  the  nobler  minds  of  each  party, 
a  real  nobility  and  earnest  patriotism.  It  is  a  story  of  various 
lives  ihxMled  into  one  by  common  anxieties: — 

Lottico  and  1  wore  friends  by  right  of  our  differences  and  our  sym- 
puthies,  by  right  of  a  comiuoii  anlugouisin  to  Sir  Launcelot  Trevor,  aud 
our  common  conviction  of  our  each  having,  in  Iloger  and  in  Harry 
Huveuaut,  the  best  brothers  in  the  world.  Lettioc  and  Harry  royalists, 
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and  Ropfor  and  I  patriots  to  the  core ;  they  devoted  to  the  Kinp:  and  the 
Queen  Marie,  and  wo  to  England  and  her  liberties;  they  persuaded 
that  Archbishop  Laud  was  a  new  apostle,  wo  that  he  was  a  new  Diocle¬ 
tian. 

Thus,  in  this  measured  spirit  ot‘  mingling  unity  and  differ- 
cnco,  we  have  various  characters.  Severe  Aunt  Dorothy,  a 
tliorough  out-and-out  Puritan  ;  a  very  good  representative  of 
some  who  made  mischief  enough  in  that  time — not  at  all  indis¬ 
posed  to  persecute  herself,  but  terribly  indignant  if  persecuted — 

“  For  the  children  there  is  the  switch,’^  said  Aunt  Dorothy.  **  They 
would  bo  thankful  enough  for  it  when  they  grew  wiser.’* 

*‘So  think  the  Pope  and  Archbishop  Laud,”  replied  my  hither;  *^nnd 
so  they  set  up  the  IrKpiisition  and  the  Star  Chamber.” 

“  1  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Inipiisition  and  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber,”  said  Aunt  Dorotliy,  “if  they  would  only  punish  the  right  people.” 

“  Rut  sometimes  we  learn  we  liave  been  mistaken  ourselves,”  said 
father.  “  llow  can  we  be  sure  we  are  absolutely  right  about  every¬ 
thing  ?” 

“/ said  Aunt  Dorothy,  emphatically.  “Thank  Heaven,  I 
have  not  a  doubt  about  anything.  Heresy  is  worse  than  treason,  lor  it 
is  treason  against  (Jod  ;  and  worse  than  murder,  for  it  is  the  murder  of 
immortal  souls.  The  fault  of  the  Pope  and  Archbishop  Laud  is,  that 
they  arc  heretics  themselves,  and  punish  the  wrong  people.” 

Idacidia  is  cpiite  another  character  ;  “  always  ready  with  a 
”  theological  definition,  neatly'  folded  and  packed ready"  to 
enter  into  a  disipiisition,  at  some  length,  as  to  what  she  under¬ 
stood  bv  the  Gospel — and  J(d)  Forster,  tlie  blacksmith,  whose 
introduction  illustrates  something  of  tlie  character  of  Crom- 
wcll’s  Ironsides  and  the  first  Independents : — 

They  were  few,  poor,  and  quiet,  doing  nothing  at  their  meetings,  it 
seemed,  but  read  the  Rible,  listen  to  one  n  ading  or  explaining  it,  and 
praying — some  among  them  having  scruples  as  to  whetlier  it  might  not 
be  a  carnal  indulgence  to  sing  hymns.  Occasionally*  they  were  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  visit  of  a  preacher  of  their  way*  of  thinking  from  8uffolk, 
where  the  sect  was  more  numerous.  They"  were  good  to  each  other ; 
not  hurt  till  to  any*  one  else.  They*  would  certainly,  every*  one  of  them, 
have  died  or  gone  into  destitute  exile  for  the  minutest  scruple  of  their 
bel  ief  or  disbelief,  being  satisfied  that  every*  thread  of  the  broidered 
work  of  their  taheniaele  was  as  divinely*  ordered  as  the  tables  of  the  law 
written  with  the  finger  of  (Jod.  Rut  as  yet  there  was  nothing  to  show 
what  their  enthusiasm  would  do  w  hen  it  was  enkindled  to  action,  in- 
Ptead  of  smouldering  in  passive  endurance ;  nothing  to  show  what  germs 
of  vigorous  life  lay  dormant  in  that  little  company,  each  holding  his 
commission,  as  he  believed,  direct  from  Cod.  Yet  from  these,  and  such 
as  these,  at  the  touch  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  sprang  into  life  that  crop  of 
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Ironsides  terrible  ns  Snnisons,  clmste  ns  Sir  Onlnlind,  unyicldiDg  qs 
Elijah  before  the  threats  of  Jezebel,  unsparing  ns  Elijah  with  the  pro* 
phets  of  Jezebel  on  Carmel,  which  overthrew  power  after  power  in  the 
state  ;  made  England  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  ;  and,  if  tlic  only 
Inunan  liand  that  could  command  it  had  been  immortal,  might  have 
ruled  England  and  the  world  to  this  day. 

So  many  hidden  germs  of  life  lie  around  us  undeveloped  everywhere. 
In  the  primeval  forests  of  this,  our  New  England,  when  the  pines  m 
felled,  a  succession  of  oaks  springs  up  self-sown  in  their  stead.  If  the 
])ines  had  been  felled,  what  would  have  become  of  the  acorns? 
Would  they  have  perished,  or  waited  dormant  through  the  ages,  till 
their  hour  should  come  ? 

All  the  holiness,  purity,  and  integrity  were  not  on  one  side; 
at  the  same  time,  we  arc  glad  to  sec  that,  with  all  this  recon¬ 
ciling  justice  of  feeling,  the  wTitcr’s  sympathies  go  thoroughly 
with”  the  party  of  the  people — the  nation — and  against  the 
falseness  of  Charles,  and  the  cruel  ferocity  of  llupert.^  AVc  arc 
only  just  beginning  now  to  recover,  if  wo  ^  are  beginning  to 
recover,  from  the  unhappy  wounds  of  that  time  ;  and,  in  some 
circles  of  readers,  a  book  like  that  before  us,  may  reckon 
amongst  its  happiest  influences  the  winning  over  opposite 
religious  convictions,  to  mingle  with,  to  understand,  and  think 
well  of  each  other.  Wo  believe  we  are,  perhaps,  rather  too 
latitudinarian  in  our  charity,  in  the  expression  of  such  liopes. 
Evangelical  and  Nonconforming  minds  may^  think  rightly,  ten- 
derly,  respectfully^  and  reverently^  of  those  on  the  opposite 
side  ;  but,  in  general.  Episcopalians,  and  those  enmeshed  among 
the  subtleties  of  liturgies  and  Ecclesiasticisms  will  never,  we 
fear,  learn  to  think  thus  of  Dissenters.  At  the  same  time,  the 
writer  herself  has  a  love  for  some  of  the  old  forms  of  the 
ancient  Church,  and  seems  to  regret  their  absence  in  what  has 
been  called  the  dry  ritual  of  Puritanism.  We  suppose  wo  may 
identify  her  with  Olive  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  Duvenant,  the 
Royalist  who  had  fallen  on  the  king’s  side,  and  was  brought 
home  to  his  ancestral  vaults : — 

Harry  Havenant  was  buried  very  quietly  in  the  old  vault  of  the 
Haveuants  iu  Nethcrby  church. 

It  was  at  uight,  for  the  liturgy  had  been  abolished  six  months  before, 
and  was  unlawful,  and  the  vicar  risked  something  in  sutfering  it  to  be 
read  even  by  Lady  Lucy’s  chaplain,  as  it  was.  And  we  honoured  him 
and  riacidia  for  the  venture.  Roger  had  asked  to  bo  one  of  the  bearers- 
Aunt  (jreUl,  Rachel  Eorster  and  I  waited  for  them  in  the  church-porch. 
Slowly  through  the  silent  summer-night  came  the  heavy  tramp  of  the 
bearers,  until  they  paused  and  laid  their  burden  down  under  the  oU 
Lych  Gate.  Then,  while  they  came  up  the  churchyard,  wo  crep^ 
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Unietly  back  into  tho  church,  dark  in  all  parts  except  where  the  funeral 
ton  hca  lit  up  a  little  space  around  tlio  open  vault,  and  threw  strange 
ilickcring  sliadows  on  the  recumbent  forms  of  the  dead  of  Harry  Have- 
nan  t’s  race,  knight  and  dame,  priest  and  crusader,  making  them  look 
ns  if  they  moved  to  meet  him  ;  for  none  of  the  living  men  of  his  house 
were  there  to  bemoan  him,  although  among  them  all  none  bad  fallen 
more  bravely. 

Ilehind  the  bier  followed  four  women  closely  veiled.  Tho  first,  by 
the  height  and  movement,  I  knew  was  his  mother,  and  at  her  side,  as 
the  sacred  words  were  read,  knelt  Lottice.  I  think  in  times  of  over¬ 
whelming  joy  or  sorrow,  when  no  w’ords  could  fathom  tho  depths  of  the 
heart,  when  almost  every  human  voice  would  fall  outside  it  altogether, 
or  jar  rudely  if  it  reached  within,  there  is  a  wonderful  comfort  in  tlio 
calm  of  those  ancient  immutable  liturgies.  Tlicy  are  a  channel  worn 
deep  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  ages.  Their  ehangclessncss  links  them 
with  eternity,  and  seems  thus  to  make  room  for  the  sorrow  which  over¬ 
flows  the  narrow  measures  of  thought  and  time. 

“Helivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh, ‘^arc  in  joy  and  liberty,” 

not  to  be  sorry  as  men  without  hope  for  them  that  sleep  in  Him,  that 
when  we  shall  depart  this  life,  we  may  rest  in  Him,  as  our  hope  is  this 
our  brother  doth.”  How  tranquilly  tho  simple  wmrds  sank  into  tho 
very  depths  of  tho  heart. 

All  tho  more  precious  and  sacred,  doubtless,  for  tho  tender  sanctity 
which  ever  invests  a  proscribed  religion. 

Not  that  our  Puritan  faith  is  witliout  its  liturgies.  Older  than  Eng¬ 
land,  and  older  than  Christendom,  fused  in  tho  burning  heart  of  tho 
king  of  old,  warrior,  patriot,  exile,  conqueror,  and  penitent.  But  it  is 
a  perilous  thing  to  make  services  liko  those  of  tho  Church  of  England, 
«lear  enough  already  to  every  faithful  heart  who  lias  used  thorn  from 
infancy,  dearer  still  by  making  thorn  dangerous.  F  never  knew  how  I 
oved  them  till  we  lost  them. 

And  as  that  night  tho  sacred,  simple,  time-honoured  words  fell  liko 
heavenly  music  among  tho  shadows  of  the  dim  old  church,  I  felt  as  if  tho 
decree  which  made  them  unlawful,  and  tho  gravtf  of  tho  brother  slain  at 
Xaseby,  were  slowly  mining  a  gulf  which  could  never  bo  crossed  between 
tho  Draytons  and"thc|Davcnants. 

Alas,  alas  for  truth !  or  at  least  for  us  who  fain  would  ever  recognise 
and  be  loyal  to  her,  wdicn  sho  changes  raiment  with  error ;  when  tho 
crown  of  thorns  is  transferred  to  tho  brows  of  her  enemies,  and  tho 
martyrs  are  on  tho  wrong  side.  But  such  transformations  have  not 
hitherto  lasted  long,  and  meantime  the  crown  of  thorns  may  imprint  its 
lessons  on  those  who  wear  it,  even  by  mistiko. 

^  .The  writer  is  (piite  rich  in  that  beautiful  (lopartiiiont  of  a 
book,  in  wliich  tho  swoet,  briglit  sayings  of  concentrated  wis¬ 
dom,  imagination,  and  experience,  shine  out — a  fruit  of  gohl  in 
the  net- work  of  silver.  Those  whose  jiidgiucnt  of  ii  story  is 
lounded  on  its  perfect  artistic  devolopinciit,  will,  perhaps,  take 
exception  to  much  of  this  kiiid^what  may  look  soiuothing  like 
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the  preaching  power.  In  this  we  must  leave  readers  to  receive 
or  reject  for  themselves  ;  we  have  felt  most  of  the  things  she 
savs  to  be  very  beautiful  and  pleasant ;  as,  to  some  readers, 
ihey  will  be,  we  think,  helpful. 

\Ve  gather  from  side-hints  in  the  book,  that  the  descendants 
of  some  of  those  Draytons — perhaps  of  the  Davenaiits,  whose 
love-passages  are  recorded  in  the  volume  to  which  wc  have  re¬ 
ferred,  found  their  way  to  Ne>v  England. 

The  other  volumes,  in  whose  company  \ve  have  placed  this, 
refer  altogether  to  pictures  of  American  society;  and,  as 
stories,  they  deserve  a  warm  commendation. 

In  Doctor  Johns — Ik  Marvel,  for  the  first  time,  ventures  on  so 
large  and  ambitious  a  field,  wc  do  not  know  what  Aunt  Dorothy 
woidd  say  to  him  and  his  dangerous  charitableness.  Wc  fear, 
with  that  severe  Puritan  ladv,  even  Doctor  Johns  would  almost 
be  suspected  of  heretical  looseness  of  sentiment,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  his  course — though  wc  do  not  know ;  alter 
that  matronly  Puritan  had  entered  her  own  strong  protest 
against  Lady  Lucy’s  oratory,  she  looked  very  tenderly  upon  her 
griefs  and  litanies. 

Doctor  Johns^  how  ever,  seems  to  be  written  for  the  purpose  of 
showing:  the  dangforous  tendencies  of  a  hard  and  extreme 
Calvinistic  creed;  and,  certainly,  the  strong  reactions  and 
severities  it  paints  and  deplores,  are  likely  enough  to  result  from 
any  religion  which  has  returned  itself  into  a  mere  catechetical 
groove  of  thought  ;  it  is  a  picture  of  that  kind  of  American 
piistoral  life,  w  hich  might  have  been  suggested  by  reading  such 
a  book  as  the  life  of  Lyman  Pecchcr.  An  old  Connecticut 
parish  ;  the  old  village  town  of  Ashficld,  with  its  red-roofed 
meeting-house,  and  its  gambrel-roofi'd  mansion  ;  and  its  queer, 
(plain t  jiarishoners,  and  deacons,  wedded  to  all  those  rigidities 
by  which  the  good  pco])le  thought  it  a  credit  to  cramp  their 
religious  thinking ;  and  its  parson.  Doctor  Johns,  a  grave  old 
Calvinistic  owl ;  and,  sitting  by  the  porch  beside  him,  very  soon 
to  be  removed,  his  sweet  little  wile,  Kachcl,  twittering  and 
watching  for  the  great  eyes  of  the  ohl  bird  to  turn  upon  her — 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  pen  of  Ik  ^larvel  w’ould,  out  of  such 
a  scene,  and  from  all  its  incidents  and  accompaniments,  create  a 
succession  of  pictures,  very  sweet  to  notice  by  those  who  use  a 
novel  principally  for  the  purpose  of  easily  transferring  their 
imaginations  and  sympathies  to  sequestered  spots,  and  shady 
human  jdaces;  and  turn  them  into  a  means  of  watching  their 
own  mental  life  and  its  emotions,  or  making  and  giving  shape 
and  substance  to  their  own  suggestions. 

Doctor  Johns  is  a  quiet,  unexciting  Dutch  picture  of 
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AVoonix  or  the  WvnaIlt^s  School,  with  distinct,  very  distinct 
and  incisive  little  drawings  of  human  character;  and,  if  no 
great  hreadth  of  landscape — which  we  should  not  expect  in  a 
l)iitch  pi(!tiiro — sweet,  individualised,  reposing  details,  to  which 
the  eve  turns  well-pleased  again  and  again.  It  is  no  hook  for 
I  lie  suckers  of  those  hungry,  sense-devouring  appetites,  which 
j)crniit  themselves  neither  time  to  realise,  discriminate,  nor  enjoy 
— it  is  a  carefully,  quietly,  thoughtfully-written  poem  of  a  book, 
keeping  heart  and  mind  awake,  and  yet  pleasingly  soothed 
while  we  read — a  work,  all  this  would  imply  it  to  be,  of  a  high 
kind  of  art ;  not  the  less  high,  because  quiet. 

Ik  Marvel  has  always  seemed  to  us  like  a  lazy  man,  who 
would  not  allow  the  ])owcrs,  passions,  and  introspections  within 
him  to  have  their  full  sweep  ;  gleams  of  tragic  strength  play 
out  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  closing  scenes,  exhibit  a  compass  of 
(‘onsiderjible  tragic  strength  and  power,  and  indications  of  more. 
In  its  way.  Doctor  Johns  may  be  said  to  be  a  religious  book— 
not  at  all  wdiat  most,  w  e  fear,  would  regard  as  such  ;  not  at  all 
stereotyped,  but  implying  the  movements  of  a  mind  to  which 
man  is  most  interesting  as  a  religious  being — the  inward  lift — 
its  reserves,  conflicts,  charities,  and  fears — the  grounds  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  those  who  receive  their  religious  ideas  by  fastening 
themselves  to,  or  labouring  on  from  stake  to  stake  of  old 
dogmas ;  and  sweep  from  such  centres  a  great  scathing  circle 
of  destructions,  beating  most  pitilessly  on  the  heads  of  unbe¬ 
lievers,  and  that  quite  other  class  of  characters  to  whom  re¬ 
ligion  is,  wdiile  almost  undefinablc  in  its  entirely  undogmatical 
character,  shrinking  away  from  those  who  would  pave  their 
knowledge  to  the  Inflnite  by  an  adhesion  to  theological 
fonnulas  ;  shackle  all  their  emotions,  or  clip  them  away  by  the 
dogmatical  shears — but  to  whom  religion  is  not  only  lelt  to  bo 
ns  necessary,  but  is  as  real  as  light,  air,  or  sound.  Thus,  dear 
Doctor  Johns,  for  he  is  a  dear,  beautiful,  lovely,  and  lovable  old 
owl,  represents  the  dogmatic  side ;  and  the  little  child,  or  the 
fine,  handsome  girl,  Adaly,  rejiresents  the  other.  As  she 
writes  home  to  her  father,  she  says  : — 

“  Then,  very  often,  he  lifts  my  hand  in  his,  and  says,  *  Adaly,  my 
dear,  God  is  very  good  to  us,  sinners  though  we  are.  We  cannot  tell 
His  meaning  always,  but  wc  may  be  very  sure  that  lie  has  only  a  good 
meaning.  You  do  not  know  it,  Adaly,  but  there  was  once  a  dear  one, 
wliom  1  loved  perhaps  too  wclf; — she  was  the  mother  of  my  poor  Kcuben ; 
Clod  only  knows  how  I  loved  her ;  but  he  took  her  from  me.* — Oh, 
how  the  hand  of  New  Pa])a  griped  on  mine,  when  he  said  this! — *  lie 
took  her  from  me,  my  child ;  he  has  carried  her  to  11  is  home,  lie  is  just. 
Learn  to  love  Him,  Adaly.  The  love  we  give  to  him  wc  can  carry 
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with  us  alvrays.  Ife  does  not  die  and  leave  us.  lie  is  everywhere. 
Tlie  birds  are  inessenjiors  of  llis,  when  they  sing ;  tlic  dowers  you  lore 
come  from  His  bounty :  0  Adaly,  can  you  not,  will  yon  not,  love 
Him  ?  * 

*  1  do  !  I  do  !  ’  I  said. 

‘‘Ho  looked  me  full  in  the  face  (I  shall  never  forget  how  he  looked), 
‘  Ah,  Aduly,  is  this  a  fantasy  of  yours/  said  lie,  ‘  or  is  it  true  ?  Could 
you  give  up  the  world  and  all  its  charms,  could  you  forego  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  the  love  of  all  others,  if  only  lie  w'ho  is  the  Saviour  of  us  all 
would  smile  upon  you  ?  ’ 

“  I  felt  I  could, — I  felt  1  could,  papa. 

“  But  then,  directly  after,  ho  repeated  to  mo  some  of  those  dreary 
things  1  had  been  used  to  hear  in  the  Catechism  week  after  week.  I 
was  so  sorry  he  repeated  them,  for  they  seemed  to  give  a  change  to  all 
my  thought.  1  am  sure  I  was  trustful  before,  w  hen  he  talked  to  me  so 
earnestly ;  but  when  he  repeated  only  w  hat  I  had  learned  over  and 
over  every  Saturday  night,  then  I  am  afraid  my  faith 'drooped. 

**  *  Don't  tell  me  that,  New  Papa,’  said  I,  ‘  it  is  so  old ;  talk  to  me 
as  you  icere  talking.’ 

“  And  then  the  Doctor  looked  at  me  wdth  the  keenest  eyes  I  ever 
saw,  and  said, — 

“  *My  child,  arc  you  right,  and  are  the  Doctors  wrong?* 

“  *  Is  it  the  Catechism  that  you  call  the  Doctors’  ?  ’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  he. 

“  ‘  But  were  they  better  men  than  you.  New  Papa  ?  ’ 

“‘All  men  alike,  Adaly,  are  struggling  tow^ard  the  truth, — ^all 
wearying  themselves  to  interpret  it  in  such  w*ay  that  the  w’orld  may 
accept  it,  and  praise  God  who  has  given  us  llis  Son  a  sacrifice,  by 
whom,  and  whom  only,  wx  may  be  saved.’  And  at  this  he  took  my 
hand  and  said,  ‘  Adaly,  trust  Him  !  ’  ” 


So  that  many  readers  of  the  straightcr  sect — as  Adaly,  in  the 
very  home  of  the  Calvinistic  Doctor,  a  member  of  his  church, 
and  with  some  perception  of  many  of  the  Doctor's  dogmatic 
ideas,  is  yet  found  turning  lovingly  to  her  old  Homan  Catholic 
god-mother,  and  even  looking  reverently  upon  the  shape  and 
sign  of  the  cross, — will  regard  the  book  as  dreadfully  latitudi* 
narian  ;  and,  indeed,  what  it  seems  to  us  to  teach,  is,  that 
dogmatic  doctors  are  as  necessary  to  fix  the  law's  and  latitudes 
ol  laith,  as  bright,  faithful,  fresh-hearted,  and  believing  girls. 

e  might  extract  many  passages  of  great  beauty  from  these 
volumes  ;  and  we  might  bo  justified  the  rather  in  this,  from  the 
ieeling  that  they  may,  perhaps,  not  be  read  so  extensively  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  as  they  deserve.  We  shall,  how’cvcr, 
content  ourselves  with  one  or  tw'o ;  w  hile  W'e  must  remark  that 
the  w’holc  book  is  a  picture,  to  which  some  injustice  is  donchy 
anv  selection  : — 
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THE  OLD  CALVINIST  DOCTOR  PREACHES  AGAIN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF 

HIS  AVIFE. 

And  the  parson  goes  back  to  his  desk,  wliere  he  forgets  himself  in 
the  glow  of  that  great  work  of  his.  Ho  has  been  tanght,  as  never 
before,  tliut  “  all  llesh  is  grass.”  lie  accepts  his  loss  as  a  punishment  for 
having  thought  too  much  and  fondly  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  ;  hence¬ 
forth  thetlesh  and  its  affections  shall  be  mortified  in  him.  lie  has  trans¬ 
ferred  his  bed  to  a  little  chamber  which  opens  from  his  study  in  the  rear, 
and  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  long  dining-room,  where  every  morning 
and  evening  the  prayers  arc  said,  as  before.  The  parishioners  see  a  light 
burning  in  the  window  of  his  study  far  into  the  night. 

For  a  time  his  sermons  are  more  emotional  than  before.  Oflencr 
than  in  the  earlier  days  of  Ids  settlement,  ho  indulges  in  a  forecast  of 
those  courts  toward  which  he  would  conduct  his  people,  and  Avhich  a 
merciful  God  has  provided  for  those  who  trust  in  ilim;  and  there 
is  a  coloring  in  these  pictures  which  his  sermons  never  showed  in  the 
years  gone. 

“AVe  ask  ourselves,’^  said  he,  my  brethren,  if  we  shall  knowingly 
meet  there — where  we  trust  llis  grace  may  give  us  entrance — those 
from  whom  you  and  I  have  j)arted ;  whether  a  fond  and  joyous  welcome 
shall  greet  us,  not  alone  from  Him  whom  to  love  is  life,  but  from  those 
dear  ones  Avho  seem  to  our  poor  senses  to  bo  resting  under  the  sod 
yonder.  Sometimes  I  believe  that  by  God’s  great  goodness,”  (and  hero 
ho  looked,  not  at  his  people,  but  above,  and  kept  his  eye  fixed  there) 
— “  I  believe  that  w’e  shall ;  that  His  great  love  shall  so  delight  in 
making  comjdcte  our  happiness,  even  by  such  little  memorials  of  our 
earthly  affections  (Avhich  must  seem  like  w^aifs  of  thistle-down  beside 
the  great  harvest  of  His  abounding  grace) ;  that  all  the  dear  faces  of 
tliose  written  in  the  Golden  Hook  shall  beam  a  welcome,  all  the  more 
bounteous  because  reflecting  His  joy  avIio  has  died  to  save.” 

And  the  listeners  whispered  each  other  as  he  paused,  **  He  thinks  of 
Tlachel.” 

With  his  eyes  still  fixed  above,  he  goes  on, — 

“Sometimes  I  think  thus;  W  oftencr  I  ask  myself,  ‘Of  what 
value  shall  human  tics  be,  or  their  memories,  in  (His  august  presence 
whom  to  look  upon  is  life?  What  room  shall  there  be  for  other 
aflections,  Avhat  room  for  other  memories,  than  those  of  ‘the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  ’  ?  ’ 

“Nay,  my  brethren,”  (and  here  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  them  again) 
“  we  do  know  in  our  hearts  that  many  whom  Ave  haA’e  loved  fondly — 
infants,  fathers,  mothers,  wIa’cs,  may  be — shall  never,  never  sit  with 
tin*  elect  in  Paradise;  and  shall  w’O  remember  these  in  heaven,  going 
a^yay  to  dAvell  Avith  the  devil  and  his  angels?  Hindi  avc  be  tortured 
^  ith  the  knoAV’ledgo  that  somo  poor  babe  \vc  looked  upon  only  for  an 
hour  is  wearing  out  ages  of  sutforiiig  r  ‘No,’  you  may  say,  ‘for  wo 
shall  be  possessed  in  tlmt  day  of  such  sense  of  the  iiieffabh?  justieo  of 
God,  and  His  judgments,  that  all  shall  seem  right.’  Yet,  my  brethren, 
if  this  sense  of'  11  is  supreme  justice  shidl  overrule  all  the  old  longings 
of  our  hearts,  cA'cn  to  the  suppression  of  the  dearest  tics  of  earth,  where 
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they  conflict  with  Ilis  ordaincMl  purpose,  w  ill  it  not  also  overrule  all 
the  lon^^ings  iii  respect  of  friends  who  are  among  the  elect,  in  such  sort 
tliat  the  mail  we  counted  our  eiieiny,  the  man  we  avoided  on  earth,  it 
.s  >  be  he  have  an  inheritance  in  heaven,  shall  be  niet  w  illi  the  same 
vearning  of  the  heart  as  if  ho  w  ere  our  brother  ?  Does  this  sound 
iiurshly,  my  brethren  ?  Ah,  let  us  bew'are,— let  us  beware  how  wy 
<‘ntertain  any  opinions  of  that  future  condition  of  holiness  and  of  joy 
promised  to  the  elect,  which  are  dependent  upon  these  gross  attach- 
meiiU  of  earth,  w  hich  are  colored  by  our  short-sighted  views,  w  hich  are 
not  in  every  iota  accordant  with  the  universal  love  of  Him  w'ho  is  our 
Master!’* 

“  This  man  lives  above  the  world,*’  said  the  people  ;  and  if  some  of 
them  did  not  give  very  cordial  assent  to  these  latter  views,  they 
smothered  their  dissent  by  a  lotty  expression  of  admiration ;  they  telt  it 
u  duty  to  give  them  open  acceptance,  to  venerate  the  speaker  tlie  more 
by  reason  of  their  utterance.  And  yet  their  limited  acceptiince  dili'used 
a  certain  chill,  very  likely,  over  their  religious  meditations,  liut  it 
w  as  a  chill  which  unfortunately  they  counted  it  good  to  entertain,— a 
rigor  of  faith  that  must  needs  be  borne.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  they 
did  not  make  a  merit  of  their  placid  intellectual  admission  of  such  beliefs 
as  most  violated  the  natural  sensibilities  of  the  heart.  They  were  so 
suie  that  afleclionate  instincts  were  by  nature  w  rong  in  their  tendencies, 
so  eager  to  cumulate  evidences  of  the  original  depravity,  that,  when 
their  parson  propounded  a  theory  that  gave  a  shock  to  their  natural 
atfections,  they  submitted  with  a  kind  of  heroic  pride,  however  much 
their  hearts  might  make  silent  protest,  and  the  grounds  of  such  a  protest 

they  lelt  a  cringing  unwillingness  to  investigate. 

«  »  #  *  #  « 

^Vithin  eight  months  after  his  loss,  Mr.  Johns  thought  of  Ituchclonly 
as  a  gift  that  God  had  bestowed  to  try  him,  and  hud  taken  away  to 
work  in  him  a  humiliation  of  the  heart.  More  severely  than  ever  he 
w  resiled  w  ith  the  dogmas  of  his  chosen  divines,  harnessed  them  to  his 
purposes  as  preacher,  and  wrought  ou  with  a  zeal  that  knew’  no  abate¬ 
ment  and  no  rest. 

Tin:  nocTon  bv  the  death-bed  of  his  sox. 

The  next  day  lleuben  is  himself  once  more,  but  feeble,  to  a  degree 
that  startles  the  household.  It  is  a  charming  morning  of  later 
lSi])tember;  the  window’  is  w  ide  open,  and  the  sick  one  looks  out  over 
a  stretch  of  orchard  ^he  knew’  its  every  tree),  and  upon  w  ooded  hills 
beyond  (he  knew'  every  coppice  and  thicket),  and  upon  a  background 
of  sky  over  w  hich  a  few’  dappled  w  hite  clouds  floated  at  rest. 

“  It  is  most  heautilul !  ”  said  lieuben. 

“  All  things  that  lie  has  made  aie  beautiful,”  said  the  Doctor;  and 
thereupon  he  seeks  to  explore  his  w  ay  into  the  secrets  of  Kcubeu’s 
religious  experience,— employing,  as  lie  was  wont  to  do,  all  the  AVest* 
minstir  formulas  by  w  hich  his  ow  n  belief  stood  fast. 

“  Tather,  father,  the  words  are  stumbling-blocks  to  mo,’*  says  the 
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I  would  to  God,  lleuben,  that  I  could  make  my  language  [always 
clear.” 

‘‘No,  father,  no  man  can,  in  measuring  the  Divine  mysteries.  We 
must  carry  this  draggled  earth-dress  with  us  always,—  ilwuys  in  some 
sort  fashionists,  even  in  our  soberest  opinions.  The  robas  of  li^’ht  arc 
worn  only  Ileyond.  Thought,  at  the  best,  is  hampered  by  this  clog  of 
language,  that  tempts,  obscures,  misleads.” 

“  And  do  you  see  any  light,  my  son  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  and  tremble.  A  great  light  is  before  me ;  it  shines  back 
upon  outlines  of  doctrines  and  creeds  whore  I  have  floundered  for 
many  a  year.” 

“  Ihit  ^omc  are  clear, — some  are  clear,  Reuben  !  ” 

“  before,  all  seems  clear ;  but  behind” — 

“And  yet,  Reuben,”  (the  Doctor  cannot  forbear  the  disiussion,) 
“  tliere  is  the  cross, — Election,  Adoption,  {Sanctification  ” — 

“Stop,  father;  the  cross,  indeed,  with  a  blaze  of  gloiy,  I  see  ;  but 
the  teachers  of  this  or  that  special  form  of  doctrine  1  sec  only  catching 
radiations  of  the  light.  'J'he  men  who  teach,  and  argue,  and  declaim, 
and  exorcise,  arc  using  human  weapons ;  the  great  light  only  strikes 
here  and  there  upon  some  sword-point  which  is  nearest  to  the  cross.” 

“  He  wanders,”  says  the  Doctor  to  Adele,  who  has  slipped  in  and 
stands  besi<le  the  sick-bed. 

“No  wandering,  father;  on  the  brink  where  I  stand,  I  cannot.” 

“  And  what  do  you  see,  Reuben,  my  boy  ?  ”  (tenderly.) 

“Is  it  the  presence  of  Adele  that  gives  a  new  fervor,  a  kind  of  crazy 
inspiration  to  his  talk  ?  “I  see  the  light-hearted  clashing  C3'mbiils  ; 
and  those  who  love  art,  kneeling  under  blazing  temples  and  shrines ; 
but  the  great  light  touches  the  gold  no  more  effulgently  than  the 
steeple  of  your  meeting-house,  father,  but  no  less.  I  see  eyes  of 
chanting  girls  streaming  with  joy  in  the  light;  and  haggard  men  wdth 
ponderous  foreheads  working  out  contrivances  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite.  Father,  thew  arc  no  nearer  to  a  passage 
than  the  radiant  girls  who  chant  and  tell  their  beads.  Angels  in  all 
shapes  of  beauty  Hit  ov’er  and  amid  the  throngs  I  sec*, — in  shape  of 
llcecy  clouds  that  fan  them, — in  shape  of  brooks  that  murmur  j)raise, — 
in  shape  of  leafy  sliadows  that  tremble  and  llicker, — in  shape  of  birds 
that  make  a  concert  of  song.”  The  birds  even  then  were  singing,  the 
clouds  tloating  in  his  eye,  the  leafy  shadows  trailing  on  the  chamber 
tloor,  aud,  from  the  valley,  the  murmur  of  the  brook  came  to  his 
sensitive  ear. 

“  He  wanders, — he  wanders !  ”  said  the  poor  Doctor. 

Reuben  turns  to  Adele.  “  Adele,  kiss  me  !  ”  A  rosy  tint  r.'iu  over 
her  face  ns  she  stooped  and  kissed  him  with  a  freedom  a  mother  might 
have  shown, — leaving  one  hand  toying  caressingly  with  his  ludr. 

”  d'ho  cloud  is  ]>assiug,  Adele, — jKissing !  (lod  is  Justice;  (’hrist  is 
^Icrcy.  In  Him  I  trust.” 

“  Reuben,  darling,”  says  Adele,  “  come  back  to  us !  ” 

*!,“  Darling, — darling!”  he  repeated  with  a  strange,  eager,  satisfied 
»‘mile, — so  sweet  a  sound  it  w  as* 
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The  cbauihcr  was  filled  with  the  delightful  perfume  of  a  violet  bed 
beneath  the  window.  Suddenly  there  came  from  the  Doctor,  wliosc 
old  eyes  enught  sooner  than  any  the  change,  a  passionate  outcry. 

(ireat  (h>d  !  Thy  will  be  done !  ” 

With  that  one  loud,  clear  utterance,  his  firmness  gave  way, — for  the 
ilrst  time  in  sixty  years  broke  utterly  ;  and  big  tears  streamed  down 
his  face  as  he  gazed  yearningly  upon  the  dead  body  of  his  first-born. 

We  must  leave  these  volumes,  with  their  pictures  of  eoiisti- 
tutioiial  doubters  and  constitutionul  believers  ;  their  tea-tables, 
and  barn-yards;  their  sewing-circles,  and  church  conchives; 
and  deacons,  earnest  in  the  >vay  of  good  preaching  and  good 
bargaining.  Our  part  is  fulfilled  in  saying,  that  the  volumes 
have  ministered  to  us  a  quiet  and  real  sense  of  enjoyment. 

The  third  of  the  books  we  have  enumerated,  T/ic  Stort/  of 
Kenuett,  diflers  altogether  in  the  character,  both  of  the  story 
and  the  genius  which  illustrates  it.  It  will,  perhaps,  suit  bettor 
the  tastes  and  roijuiremcnts  of  the  ordinary  novel  reader;  but 
we  sliould  be  very  unjust  to  it,  if  we  permitted  this  remark  to 
stand  as  our  chief  estimate  of  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  at  once,  a  very 
sweet  and  powerful  story^  of  American  rural  life — of  perhaps 
half  n  century  since,  or  something  more ;  and  it  may"  fairly 
claim  to  take  a  place — not  only",  perhaps,  as  ^Ir.  Jlayard 
Taylor’s  best — but  among  the  very  best  pieces  in  the  second 
order  of  American  fiction — if,  indeed,  we  ought  not  to  place  it 
l)^"  the  side  of  some  of  Cowper’s  brightest  paintings  of  New 
England  life,  in  the  forest,  the  farm,  and  the  homestead.  It  is 
])()ssesscd  of  that  almost  absolutely  necessary  and  assuredly 
attractive  charm  to  a  novel — a  secret;  and,  as  the  value  of  a 
secret  in  a  novel  is  in  its  being  well  hejit  to  the  close,  wo  think 
our  writer  is,  in  this,  very  successful.  In  some  particulars,  the 
story’  suggests  comparison  and  contrast  with  Doctor  Johns; 
hen',  also,  wo  have  the  picture,  and  admirably  drawn,  of  a 
kind  of  religious  household  ;  in  which  convictions  have  st(»ppcd, 
like  a  hicr  itc  glace,  in  their  mad  plunge,  and  have  beconio 
sharp,  but  hard  as  steel.  The  religious  household  licrc  is  not  of 
the  order  oi  Ihiritans,  but  of  the  Society"  of  Friends;  and  old 
Dr.  Deane  and  his  home,  in  their  iron-like  and  y’ct  transparent 
rigidity,  are  ])aintod  with  great  realising  clearness. 

A  strong  old  man.  Dr.  Deane,  with,  perhaps,  certain  religious 
]K>ssibilities  in  him,  and  a  rigid  abiding  by"  the  landmarks  fixed 
iiy  illiam  I'enn  and  Ueorgo  box  ;  but,  as  we  said,  no  longer 
reaehing  that  point  as  a  glowing  loi  renl  ;  but,  if  moving  at  all, 
moving,  as  we  are  tuhl,  a  glacier  moves,  'fhe  storv  is  told  ot 
ehl  I  ennsylvama  ;  and,  coarse,  a  strong  tlavour  of  (^uakorisui 
]»»aietrates  its  mlire  aimosphere.  'fbe  scenery  of  the  story  aj»-- 
|H*ars  in  such  passages  as  the  following  : — 
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By  the  twcuiicth  of  April  tho  young  whitc-oak  leaves  were  tlio  size 
of  a  squirrers  ear, — the  old  Indian  sign  of  tho  proper  time  for  corn¬ 
planting,  which  was  still  accepted  by  the  new  race,  and  tho  first  of  May 
saw  many  fields  already  specked  witli  the  green  points  of  tho  springing 
blades.  A  warm  silvery  vapour  hung  over  tho  land,  mellowing  tho 
brief  vistas  of  the  interlacing  valleys,  touching  w  ith  a  sw'ceter  pastoral 
beauty  tho  irregular  alternation  of  field  and  forest,  and  lifting  the  w^oodod 
slopes,  far  and  near,  to  a  statelier  and  more  imposing  height.  The  park¬ 
like  region  of  Kennett,  settled  originally  by  emigrants  from  Bucks 
and  Warwickshire,  reproduced  to  their  eyes — as  it  does  to  this  day — 
the  characteristics  of  their  original  home,  and  they  transplanted  tho 
local  names  to  wdiich  they  were  accustomed,  and  preserved,  even  long 
after  tho  AVar  of  Independence,  the  habits  of  their  rural  ancestry.  Tho 
massive  stone  farm-houses,  the  walled  gardens,  tho  bountiful  orchards, 
and,  more  than  all,  tho  well-trimmed  hedges  of  hawThorn  and  black¬ 
thorn  dividing  their  fields,  or  bordering  their  roads  w’ith  the  living  wall, 
over  wliich  the  clematis  and  wdld  ivy  love  to  clamber,  made  tho  region 
beautiful  to  their  eyes.  Although  the  largo  original  grants,  mostly 
given  by  tho  hand  of  William  Penn,  had  been  divided  and  subdivided 
by  throe  or  four  prolific  generations,  there  w'as  still  enough  and  to  spare, 
— and  even  tho  golden  promise  held  out  by  the  Backwoods,”  as  tho 
new  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  w'cro  then  called,  tcmiptod  very  few 
to  leave  their  homes. 

Here  is  a  very  prc-Raphaelitisli  picture  of  the  Friends’ 
Alceting-housc,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  First-day  meeting. 
English  readers  may  recognise  it  as  almost  literally  true  for 
similar  gatherings  ot  friends,  in  most  of  tho  more  rural  districts 
of  England. 

The  stiff,  unpainted  benches  w’ere  filled  with  tho  congregation,  young 
and  old,  wx*ariug  their  hats,  and  wdth  a  stolid,  drowsy  look  upon  their 
faces.  Over  a  high  w  ooden  partition  the  old  w^omen  in  the  gallery,  but 
not  the  young  w’omcn  on  the  lloor  of  the  liouse  could  be  seen.  Two 
stoves,  with  interminable  lengths  of  pipe,  suspended  by  w  ires  from  the 
ceiling,  created  a  stifling  temperature.  Every  slight  sound  or  motion — 
the  inoviiig  of  a  foot,  the  draw  ing  fortli  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  tho 
lifting  or  lowering  of  a  bead — seemed  to  disturb  the  (juiet  us  with  a 
shock,  and  drew'  many  of  tho  younger  eyes  upon  it ;  wdiilo  in  front,  like 
the  guardian  statues  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  sat  tho  older  members,  with 
their  hands  upon  their  knees  or  clasped  across  their  laps.  Their  faces 
were  grave  and  severe. 

After  nearly  an  hour  of  this  suspended  animation,  an  old  friend  rose, 
removed  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  placing  his  hands  upon  the  rail 
before  him,  began  slowly  swaying  to  and  fro,  while  he  spoke.  As  he 
rose  into  the  chant  peculiar  to  the  sect,  intoning  alike  his  quotations 
from  tho  Tsalms  and  his  utterances  of  ]»lain,  practical  advice,  anexpres- 
t'ioii  of  (piiet  but  almost  luxurious  satisfaction  stole  over  tbe  faces  of  bis 
i!g«'d  brethren.  With  half-eloscd  eyes  and  motionless  bodies,  they  drank 
m  the  sound  like  a  rich  draught,  with  a  sense  of  exquisite  refresh  men** 
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A  close  coniiexioii  of  ideas,  a  logical  derivation  of  argninent  from  text, 
would  have  aroused  their  suspicions  that  the  speaker  depended  rather 
upon  his  own  active,  conscious  intellect,  than  upon  the  moving  of  the 
spirit ;  but  this  aimless  wandering  of  a  half-awake  soul  through  the 
cadences  of  a  language  which  was  neither  song  nor  speech,  was,  to  their 
minds,  the  evidence  of  genuine  inspiration. 

^Vhen  the  old  man  sat  down,  a  woman  arose  and  chanted  forth  the 
suggestions  which  had  come  to  her  in  the  silence,  in  a  voice  of  wonder¬ 
ful  sw’eetness  and  strength.  Here  music  seemed  to  revenge  herself  for 
the  slight  done  to  her  by  the  sect.  The  ears  of  the  hearers  were  so 
charmed  by  the  purity  of  tone,  and  the  delicate,  rhythmical  cadences 
of  the  sentences,  that  much  of  the  wise  lessons  repeated  from  week  to 
week  failed  to  reach  their  consciousness. 

After  another  intei^ml  of  silence,  the  two  oldest  men  reached  their 
hands  to  each  other, — a  sign  which  the  younger  members  had  anxiously 
aw'aited.  The  spoil  snapped  in  an  instant ;  all  arose  and  moved  into 
the  open  air,  where  all  things  at  first  appeared  to  wear  the  same  aspect 
of  solemnity.  The  poplar-trees,  the  stone  wall,  the  bushes  in  the  corners 
of  the  fence,  looked  grave  and  respectful  for  a  few  minutes.  Neigh¬ 
bours  said,  “  How  does  thee  do  ?”  to  each  other,  in  subdued  voices,  and 
there  was  a  conscientious  shaking  of  hands  all  around  before  they  dared 
to  indulge  in  much  conversation. 

lirudually,  however,  all  returned  to  the  out-door  world  and  its  in¬ 
terests.  The  lences  became  so  many  posts  and  rails  once  more,  the 
bushes  so  many  ciders  and  blackberries  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  half- 
green  fields  so  much  sod  for  corn-ground.  Opinions  in  regard  to  the 
weather  and  the  progre.ss  of  spring  labour  were  freely  interchanged, 
and  the  lew  unimportant  items  of  social  news,  which  had  collected  in 
seven  days,  were  gravely  distributed.  This  was  at  the  men’s  end  of 
the  meeting-house;  on  their  side,  the  women  vvere  similarly  occupied, 
but  we  can  only  conjecture  the  subjects  of  their  conversation.  The 
young  men — as  is  generally  the  case  in  religious  sects  of  a  rigid  and 
clannish  character — were  by  no  means  handsome.  Their  faces  all  bore 
the  stamp  of  repremon^  in  some  form  or  other ;  and,  as  they  talked, 
their  eyes  wandered  with  an  expression  of  melancholy  longing  and 
timidity  towards  the  sweet,  maidenly  laces,  w'hose  bloom,  aud  pure, 
gentle  beauty  not  even  their  hideous  bonnets  could  obscure. 


A\  o  do  not  know  ^Ir.  ihiy'ard  Taylor’s  Friendly”  relation¬ 
ships  ;  but  he  evidently  lias  an  eye  and  a  heart  for  the  old  ways 
ol  that  beautilul  body' of  Christian  folk,  ■whose  descendants  may 
grieve,  we  think,  that  they  liavc  lapsed  so  far  from  llic  obscr- 
yaiices  of  their  fathers.  1*1  is  sw'cet  poem,  The  Quaker  flldoic, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  oflerings  to  that  plain,  spiritual 
view'  ot  lite,  which  at  once  touches  some  of  the  liigliost  emo¬ 
tions  ol  poetry',  as  it  is  almost  the  only’^  kind  of  excursion 
briends  pt'rmit  themselves  in  that  direction.  A  great  stickler 
for  respectability,  Ur.  Deane,  although  Betsey  Lavender  had 
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to  siiy  to  luni :  “  Perliapa,  since  you  know  that  there  is  a  win- 

dow  in  you,  and  me  lookin'  in  ;  you'll  try  and  keep  th’  inside 
“  o' your  house  in  better  order" — like  all  the  descendants  of 
strong?  rclijifious  natures,  only  found  their  fervid  feelings  to  be 
a  kind  of  religious  fixture  with  him — a  sort  of  religious  pro¬ 
perty  on  the  premises,  to  be  used  accordingly  : — 

**  Martha,  who  did  I  see  thee  riding  with  ?  ’*  " 

Docs  thee  mean  Gilbert  Potter  ? 

“  I  do,”  he  said,  and  paused.  Martha,  with  her  cloak  over  her  arm 
and  bonnet  in  her  hand,  in  act  to  leave  th©  room,  waited,  saying, — 

“Well,  father?” 

So  frank  and  serene  was  her  bearing,  that  the  old  man  felt  both 
relieved  and  softened. 

“  I  suppose  it  happened  so,”  he  said.  “  I  saw  his  mother  witl: 
Friend  Fairthorn.  I  only  meant  thee  shouldn’t  be  seen  in  company 
with  young  Potter,  when  thee  could  help  it ;  thee  knows  what  1 
mean.” 

“  I  don’t  think,  father,”  she  slowly  answered,  “  there  is  anything 
against  Gilbert  Potter’s  life  or  character,  except  that  which  is  no  just 
reproach  to 

“  ‘  The  sins  of  the  parents  shall  bo  visited  upon  the  children,  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.*  That  is  enough,  Martha.” 

She  went  up  to  her  room,  meditating,  with  an  earnestness  almost 
equal  to  Gilbert’s,  upon  this  form  of  the  world’s  injustice,  which  he 
was  powerless  to  overcome.  Her  father  shared  it,  and  the  fact  did  not 
surprise  her;  but  her  independent  spirit  had  already  ceased  to  be 
guided,  in  all  things,  by  his  views.  She  felt  that  the  young  man 
deserved  the  respect  and  admiration  which  he  had  inspired  in  her  mind, 
and  until  a  better  reason  could  be  discovered,  she  would  continue  so  to 
regard  him.  The  decision  was  reached  rapidly,  and  then  laid  aside 
for  any  future  necessity  ;  she  went  down-stairs  again  in  her  usual  quiet, 
cheerful  mood. 

Miss  Betsy  Lavender  will,  wc  fancy,  win  golden  opinions  for 
herself  from  all  orders  of  readers  ;  her  mode  of  talking  Plnglish 
was  certainly  a  study,  and  a  ])retty"  stiff  one  to  those  who  ^voiihl 
set  themselves  to  the  ^vork  of  p.arsing  the  parts  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion.  Like  Oliver  Cromwell,  she  was  great  in  the  faculty  of 
‘obscure  speech  ;  like  him,  abundantly  compensating  for  this  by 
a  faculty  for  resolute  and  determined  action.  Bayard  ^Paylor 
has,  we  .think,  been  um'ommonly  successful  in  his  likeness  of 
this  illustration  to  a  character  w’e  suppovso  to  have  been  once  not 
very  uncommon  in  New  England  villages,  though  he  has 
idealised  her  in  a  very  ])leasant  manner,  showung  how  sojsimplo 
an  old  companion  may  have  a  fine  world  of  her  own  in  tho 
midst  of  all  her  involved  Flnglish  ;  never  better  pleased  than 
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when  she  behold  in  life  the  realisation  of  what  her  own  views 
told  her  ought  to  be.  We  wish  the  world,  and  especially  this 
England,  had  some  score  thousands  of  Miss  Betsy  Lavenders  in 
it.  ‘‘  Mary,'^  she  said,  I  don^t  measure  people  with  a  two- 
foot  rule ;  I  take  a  ten-foot  i)olo,  and  let  it  cover  all  that 
comes  under  it.^^  But  eh,  dear  !  we  fear  our  churches  would 
be  too  large,  if  w'e  built  our  church  porches  after  that  fasliion. 
As  we  have  said,  her  talk  is  a  study ;  here  is  a  si)ccinioii  of  it. 
The  only,  and  the  great  apology  for  Miss  Betsy  Lavender  is; 
that,  ambiguous  and  incomprehensible  as  her  words  were,  she 
aimed  at  that  liop-pole  kind  of  measurement  she  avowed  as  her 
standard ;  and  she  generally  gained  it : — 


Martha,  however,  presently  lifted  her  head  with  a  firm,  courageous 
expression,  though  the  rosy  flush  still  suffused  licr  checks.  I’m  not 
as  iudopendent  as  people  think,”  she  said ;  ^^for  I  couldn’t  help  myst'lf 
when  the  time  came,  and  I  seem  to  belong  to  liim,  ever  since.” 

“  Kver  since.  Of  course  you  do  I  ”  remarked  Miss  llctsy,  with  lier 
{lead  down  and  her  hands  busy  at  her  high  comb,  and  thin  twist  of 
hair ;  every  woman,  savin’  and  exceptin’  myself,  and  no  fault  o’ 
mine,  must  play  Jill  to  somebody’s  Jack  ;  it’s  man’s  way  (ind  the  Lord’s 
way,  but  workinl  out  with  a  mighty  variety,  though  I  say  it ;  lint  wliy 
not,  my  eyes  bein’  as  good  as  anybody  else’s  !  Conic  now,  you’re  lookin’ 
again  after  your  own  brave  fashion  ;  and  so,  you’re  sure  o’  your  heart, 
Martha  ?  ” 

liotsy,  my  licart  speaks  once  and  for  all,”  said  Martha,  with 
kindling  eyes. 

“Once  and  for  all.  1  kiiowed  it — and  so  the  Lord  liclpus!  For 
here  1  smell  wagon-loads  o'  trouble;  and  if  you  weren’t  a  girl  to  know 
her  own  mind  and  stick  to  it,  come  weal,  come  woe,  and  he  with  a 
bull-dog’s  jaw' that’ll  never  let  go,  and  1  mean  no  ruiinin’  of  him  down, 
but  on  the  contrary,  «|uite  tl»e  rever^e,  I’d  say  to  both,  git  over  it 
somehow,  for  it  won’t  be,  and  no  matter  if  no  use,  its  my  dooty, — 
well,  it's  t’other  way,  and  I’ve  got  to  give  a  lift  where  1  can,  and  j)uU 
this  way,  and  shove  that  way,  and  hold  l»aek  ( veryhody,  mayhi‘,  and 
lit  things  to  things,  and  unfit  other  tilings, — flood  i.ord,  child,  you’ve 
made  an  awful  job  for  me !  ” 


Tlio  Stonf  of  Kenncfl  is  ploiisant  to  road;  ami,  if  space  per- 
mittcMl  further  quotation,  it  would  be  ]doasant  to  quote  from, 
more  lengtliih"  than  we  have  done — it  is  the  storv,  for  the  most 
])art,  of  Gilbert  Totter,  whose  life  lay  beneath  "ilie  burtlicn  of 
deserving  far  more  esteem  than  most  men,  to  fall  in  with  a  less 
share  ol  it  ;  round  the  reasons  for  this,  the  story  revolves;  and, 
to  solve  it,  character,  witli  mueh  distinct  ness,  is  evolved.  The 
uiollicr  ct  Uilbert,  tlie  sweet,  saintly,  and  loiig-crucilied  Mary 
Toller — so  lailhlul  and  so  still ;  so  pulieut,  humble,  allliougli  so 
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profoundly  injured,  that  she  reveals  to  us  the  texture  of  that 
human  stuif  of  which  martyrs  are  made;  tlie  less  important, 
but  scarcely  less  conspicuous  characters — such  as  Sandy 
Flash,  the  highwayman ;  Old  Bai'ton,  miserable  miser ;  and 
his  son,  Alfred  Barton,  the  weak,  vain,  purposeless  sen¬ 
sualist — whose  courtship  scene  of  ^lartha  Deane  is  richly 
humorous  in  itself;  with  more  than  a  tint  of  the  pathetic  and 
tra;<ic,  when  it  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  sequel.  And  then 
tlic  scenes — two  or  three  highwaymen  adventures;  the  brutal 
lair  of  the  highwayman;  more  genial  glimpses  of  farm-houso 
life  ;  and  the  raising  of  the  barn,  with  the  dance,  in  which  even 
the  girls  of  the  Quaker  settlement  joined ;  and  the  funeral  scene 
of  old  Barton — which,  in  its  strength  and  firmness  of  drawing, 
might  deserve  to  be  called  the  crowning  scene  of  the  volumes — 
if  it  were  not  for  the  gilding  of  the  bright  humour  of  the 
wedding  festivities  following,  at  which  Miss  Betsy  Lavender 
sung  one  of  the  richest  of  queer  old  ballads,  the  ‘‘  Ballad  of  the 
House  Carpenter;^’  all  these,  wnth  the  wisdom,  or  the  ringing 
clieerlulness  of  happy  or  serious-hearted  girls,  go  to  make  uj)  a 
story  as  healthful,  quieting,  and  refreshing,  as  any  sweet  piece 
of  natural  scenery,  or  pleasant  glow  of  landscape  life,  or  quiet 
glimpse  of  those  still  old  antique  hours  and  ways  wdiich  so  take 
the  fever  and  passion  out  of  the  present,  as  we  have  lately  seen. 
Ill  its  way,  almost  as  delightful  a  book  of  the  kind  as  we  care 
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TATRONAGE  TN  THE  CnURCTT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

TkTSSENT  in  England  and  in  Scotland  are  very  dissimilar. 
J  -  Here,  the  Establishment  and  Dissent  are  separated  by  a 
very  broad  demarcation ;  there,  the  dividing  line  is  sometimes 
scarcely  perceptible.  Tn  England,  Dissenter  differs  from 
Churchmen  in  doctrine  and  ])ractice ;  in  Scotland  the  same 
doctrines  are  held,  and  the  same  practice  followed  by  both: 
To  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  the  difference  is  that  between  episco¬ 
pacy  with  its  inflexible  liturgy,  and  Congregationalism  with  its 
absolute  freedom  in  the  forms  of  worship ;  while,  to  the  north, 
the  identity  is  that  of  a  common  Presbyterianism.  The  reason 
of  this  contrast  is  to  be  found  ])artly  in  the  much  simpler  form 
of  Church  Government  established  in  Scotland,  which  enabled 
n  few  Dissenters  at  once  to  organise  a  church  on  the  same 
model.  The  main  reason,  however,  for  the  similarity  between 
the  Establishment  and  Dissent  of  that  countrv  i^*,  that  the 
grand  cause  of  all  the  secessions  from  the  National  Church  has 
b('cn  a  minor  grievance — not  inherent  in  the  idea  either  of  a 
Stat<»  Church  or  of  Presbyterianism.  Not  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  clergymen,  who,  in  1843,  left  their  manses,  and  separated 
theiUvselves  from  the  Establishment,  held  the  doctrine  that  the 
dmreh  should  be  se])arate  and  distinct  from  the  State.  8o 
with  the  other  Dissenting  sects.  The  founders  of  the  Secession 
in  1733,  and  of  the  Relief  in  1701,  left  the  parent  church  upon 
no  point  aflecting  Establishments.  The  Ignited  Presbyterians, 
who  are  the  e(‘clesiastical  descendants  of  the  Seceders  of  17d»‘l 
and  1701 ,  hold — not  indeed  as  a  standard  or  term  of  communion 
— o])inions  which  would  have  been  strenuously  repudiated  by 
Erskine  or  Gillespie.  These  men  were  no  voluntaries,  although 
that  priiiei]de  be  now  the  ])crvading  opinion  in  the  church 
which  they  founded.  1  he  long  and  successiul  ])racticc  of  volun¬ 
taryism,  lias  convinced  them  :  first,  that  it  is  a  good  ])rinciplc, 
and  finally,  that  it  is  the  best  or  only  good  one.  The  Free 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  still  entertain,  as  a  pervading 
opinion,  the  desirability  of  union  between  Church  and  State. 
Their  pn  K'tiee  nf  v(duntaryism,  while  it  lias  been  as  successful 
as  that  of  the  United  Presbyterians,  has  not  been  snfilciently 
long  continued  to  gain  their  entire  confidence  and  approval. 
In  this  respect,  they  are  much  in  the  same  stage  of  ecclesiastical 
development,  as  were  the  originators  of  the  older  sections  of 
‘Scotch  dissent,  when  ^they  separated  from  the  Establishment 
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witli  all  their  Cliurcli-and-Statc  prejiuliccs  still  adlicring  to 
theiii.  These  prejudices — or  opinions,  if  the  other  be  too  strong 
a  t('rin — ^^ill  grow  weaker  as  they  recede  from  the  period  of 
their  eoiinectioii  with  the  State.  Tlie  generation  which  is  bom 
and  educated  in  the  practice  of  a  liberal  and  successful  volun¬ 
taryism,  will  be  much  more  ardent  in  their  approval  of  that 
theoiv  than  the  generation  moulded  under  entirely  dilferent 
circumstances.  Already  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ¥ ree  (church 
annually  receives,  and  not  with  any  sho>v  of  disapprobation, 
declarations  of  voluntaryism  lirom  a  few  of  its  leading  clerical 
and  lay  members. 

The  rock  on  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  always  split  is 
Patronage  ;  i.c.,  the  right  enjoyed  by  a  lay  patron  of  presenta¬ 
tion  to  a  vacant  benchco.  I'his  was  boldly  stated  at  the  last 
meeting  of  its  Supreme  Court,  and  received  no  contradiction. 
“  1  look,^^  said  a  member,  ‘‘into  this  subject  historically  ;  and 
“  what  is  the  result  of  such  a  view  ?  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that 
“  lay  ])atronagc  in  Scotland  has  been  at  the  root  of,  and  lomied 
“  a  prolific  source  of,  all  these  lamentable  secessions  from  the 
“National  Church,  which,  during  the  last  century-and-a-half, 
“have  vexed,  and  rent,  and  harassed  her?’^  Freedom  in  the 
choice  of  their  spiritual  guides  is  the  boon  for  which  the 
majority  of  the  Scottish  nation  have  separated  from  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.  The  similar  institution  of  English  law — 
Advowsons — which,  in  every  essential  particidar,  is  identical 
with  the  Scotch  l^atronage,  has  never  occupied  the  same  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Jn 
IbOl,  two  thousand  clergymen  were  constrained  to  leave  the 
Church  of  England;  and,  in  1818,  nearly  five  hundred  that  of 
Scotland :  but  in  the  one  case,  the  constraining  grievance  was 
one  personal  to  the  clergy ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  was  one 
imposed,  not  on  the  clergy,  but  on  the  peo2)lc, — the  hardship  of 
having  these  very  clergymen  who  came  out,  thrust  upon  the  con¬ 
gregations  which  came  out  along  with  them.  It  is  very  manifest 
that  the  presentation  to  vacant  benefices  is  by  no  means  an 
essential  feature  of  a  church  establishment.  There  might,  (juite 
well,  be  a  State  Church,  in  which  liberty  to  choose  the  pastor 
should  bo  granted  to  the  congregation.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
condition  of  the  Scotch  establishment  during  two  periods  of  its 
history, — first,  for  a  term  of  twelve  years,  and  again  for  one  of 
twenty-two  years.  Had  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  there  would  ever  have  been  any  dissent 
from  it.  The  Churchmen  and  Jlissenters  are  practically  identical 
in  the  form  of  government  and  worship,  and  in  the  standards  of 
doctrine.  Voluntary  views,  which  so  strangely  characterise  one 
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of  the  sects,  arc,  as  we  have  seen,  not  the  cause,  but  the  eflect  of 
its  dissent.  It  cannot  be*  unimportant,  and  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting,  briefly  to  notice  the  history  and  present  position  of 
this  subject,  which  has  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  upon 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  to  be  almost  the  sole  occasion  of  all 
the  divisions  or  dissents  which  have  occurred.  This  subject 
acquires  a  special  interest  at  present,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
at  the  General  Assembly  in  May  last,  there  was  an  important 
discussion  on  the  desirability  of  its  modification  or  abolition ; 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  travel  in 
the  matter  during  the  current  year.  What  it  may  report  on 
the  subject,  and  what  action  or  inaction  may  follow  thereon,  wc 
of  course,  cannot  surmise. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  probe  the 
origin  of  patronage  in  the  early  church.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that,  long  before  the  Reformation,  it  had  become  in  Scotland,  as 
aclvowsons  in  England,  a  well-established  species  of  property. 
The  right  was  vested  in  laymen,  or  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
and  establishments.  Whenever  a  parish  had  no  patron  who 
could  show  a  good  title  to  the  right,  it  belonged  to  the  Pope  as 
patronus  unirersalis.  At  the  Reformation,  considerable  hostility 
was  manifested  against  patronage,  as  an  uiiscriptural  and 
Ropisli  custom.  The  Act  of  1592,  however,  which  establishes 
reformed  rresbyterianism  as  the  religion  of  the  country,  ex¬ 
pressly  reserves  the  right  of  presentation  ‘‘to  tlie  ancient 
“  patrons.^'  The  laymen,  therefore,  who  formerly  enjoyed  it, 
continued  to  do  so  ;  and  the  king  and  his  donees  came  in  the 
idace  of  the  religious  houses  and  the  Pope.  Although  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  Act,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  ecclesiastical 
Magna  Charta  of  Scotland,  patronage  remained,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  to  be  a  very  insecure  species  of  property.  The  nation 
was  opposed  to  it ;  and  changes  in  the  law  regarding  it,  arc 
coincident  vdth  all  the  great  political  changes  of  the  time.  In 
the  year  1619,  when  the  people  enjoyed,  for  a  brief  period,  un¬ 
precedented  freedom  of  conduct,  an  Act  was  passed,  on  the  con¬ 
sideration  “  that  patronages  and  presentation  to  kirks  is  an 
evil  and  bondage,  under  which  the  I^ord’s  people  and  ministers 
of  this  land  have  long  groaned;  and  that  it  hath  no  warrant  in 
God  s  ord,  but  is  founded  only  on  common  law',  and  is  a  cus¬ 
tom  Popivsh,’^  i'ce.  It  abolislicd  patronage  and,  siniplicifery  aiini- 
hilatod  a  sulqect  ol  property  reserved  to  the  possessors  of  it  by 
the  very  same  statute,  which  established  presbytery.  During 
the  ten  or  tw'elve  years  of  civil  commotion  and  Cromwellian 
protectorate,  the  congregations  enjoyed,  under  this  Act,  the 
freedom  of  choosing  their  own  ministers.  Upon  the  Rcstora- 
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lion,  however,  this  Act  was  rescinded  by  tho  general  Jlecissary 
Act ;  and  in  1661,  there  was  a  special  enactment  to  re-establish 
tho  right  of  presentation.  Not  content  with  restoring  tho 
right,  a  further  Act  was  passed  in  tho  following  year  on  tho 
specious  preamble  : — Tho  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  being 
“  desirous  that  all  his  good  subjects  may  bo  sensible  of  tho 
happy  effects  and  fruits  of  tho  royal  government,  by  a  free, 
‘‘  peaceable  and  safe  enjoyment  of  their  due  interests  and  pro- 
**  perties  under  his  protection ;  and,  on  the  consideration  that, 
notwithstanding  the  right  of  patronages  be  duly  settled  and 
established  by  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  and  consti- 
“  tution  of  the  kingdom,  yet  divers  ministers  possessed  without 
presentation  from  the  patrons,"  it  ordained  that  all  ministers, 
who  had  entered  on  the  cure  of  any  parish  in,  or  since  the  year 
1649,  had  no  right  to  the  stipend,  etc.,  of  the  benefice,  and  that 
their  kirks  were,  ipso  jure^  vacant.  About  onc-tliird  of  the 
ministers  of  Scotland,  upwards  of  three  hundred,  who  had  been 
legally  appointed  to  their  parishes,  were  evicted.  They  were 
so  many  of  his  excellent  majesty's  good  subjects,  who  were 
made  sensible  of  the  fruits  of  his  royal  government,  though 
not  by  the  peaceful  and  safe  enjoyment  of  their  duo  interests 
and  properties.  Vested  interests  counted  for  little  in  these 
days. 

From  tho  llcstoration  to  the  llevolution,  tho  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition, 
l^piscopacy  was  thrust  upon  tho  people  ;  tho  general  assemblies 
were  discontinued;  tho  persecutions  against  the  Covenanters 
raged.  Immediately  upon  the  great  political  change  of  1688, 
tho  Scottish  Church  question  called  for  settlement,  and  one  of 
tho  main  points  was  the  law  of  patronage.  First,  there  was  an 
Act  restoring  those  clergymen,  ‘‘  who  were  thrust  from  their 
charges  since  the  first  day  of  January,  1661 ;  or  banished  for 
not  conforming  to  Prelacy,  and  not  complying  with  the 
courses  of  the  time."  Few  of  the  banished  clergy  remained 
to  enjoy  this  triumph.  The  years  which  had  elapsed  between 
tlicir  expulsion  and  restoration  had  so  decreased  tlicir  number, 
tli.'it  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  wlio  had  loft  the  church  in 
1661,  only  sixty  lived  to  return  to  it  in  1090.  In  the  same 
year,  the  celebrated  “  Act,  concerning  patronages,"  w'as  j)assed  ; 
the  history  and  character  of  wlilcliare  enveloped  in  considerable 
tlubiely.  It  is  not  within  our  present  scope  to  discuss  tho 
disputed  ])oint  about  the  instructions  and  relation  between 
King  William  and  his  Lord  CVunmissioncr  ^lelville,  us  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
it  abolishes  patronage,  or  only  affords  a  means  for  its  abolition 
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or  transfer  from  tlic  patrons.  The  first  clause  does,  indeed, 
ap^MMir  to  be  a  simple  abolition  ;  its  language  being  “  disehar|re, 
eass,  annul,  and  make  void  the  foresaid  power,  heretofore 
“  ex('rcised  by  any  patron  of  presenting  ministers  to  any  kirk 
now  vacant,  or  that  shall  happen  hereafter  to  vaick  within 
“  this  kingdom."'  ISo  far  this  was  similar  to  the  Act  of  the 
(  ovenanted  rarliament  of  1049.  King  William,  however,  had 
greater  regard  to  vested  interests,  and  approached  this  whole 
subject  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  “It  is,"  said  he,  “the 
taking  of  men's  property."  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and 
for  another  purpose  suggested  by  the  lawyers,  a  compensation 
clause  was  added — which  enacted  that,  on  payment  by  the 
heritors  and  life-renters  of  the  parish  to  the  patron,  of  the  sum 
of  six  hundred  merks,  he  should  be  compelled  to  grant  an  abso¬ 
lute  renunciation  of  his  right  to  theiii.  The  sum  here  fixed,  as 
connKUisation,  Gs.  Sd.,  may  appear  small ;  but  the  highest 
sum  suggested  was  only  nine  hundred  merks.  The  patron  also 
received,  as  further  compensation,  the  right  to  all  the  teinds  hi 
t!io  parish  not  heritably  disponed.  The  former  clause  of  the 
statute  had  abolished  the  right ;  but  the  latter  required  the 
patron  to  make  a  renunciation  of  it.  Accordingly,  without  the 
renunciation  and  payment  of  compensation,  the  right  remained 
where  i^^  was. 

Only  a  very  few  rights  of  presentation  were  transferred  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Act.  The  reasons  assigned 
are,  that  those  who  should  have  been  the  purchasers,  enjoyed 
the  right  under  the  Act,  although  the  renunciation  had  not  been 
granted ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  they  thought,  no  interest  of 
i  heirs  to  be  eager  in  paying  the  money.  The  patrons,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  hoped  that  the  law  might  be  altered  ;  but  knew 
that,  if  they  executed  the  formal  renunciation  and  accepted  the 
conqK'iisation,  they  would  thereby  exclude  their  chance  of  ever 
recovering  the  right.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  during 
which  this  Act  was  in  force,  only  four  parishes  obtained  rcnuii- 
♦uations  :  viz.,  Cadder,  Kew  Monkland,  Old  Monkland,  and 
‘^trathblane  ;  but  that  of  the  last-named  parish  was  subsequently 
discovered  to  be  ineffectual. 

In  1712,  another  celebrated  Act,  the  10  Anne,  c.  12,  was 
passtKl  rapidlv  through  Parliament.  It  w^as  entitled  “  An  Act 
“to  restore  the  patrons  to  their  ancient  rights  of  presenting 
*•  ministers  to  the  churches  vacant  in  that  part  of  Britain  called 
“  Scotland."  A  strenuous  attempt  W’as  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  to  arrest  its  progress  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  jK'tition  presented  against  it  is  preserved  among  the 
Curstuir's  State  Papers,  and  makes  out  a  rather  strong  case. 
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‘‘Though  the  Act  of  Parliament  1G90,  resettling  the  Presby- 
“  terian  Church  Government,  was  founded  upon  the  Act  of 
“  Parliament  b)92,  which  bears  a  relation  to  patronages ;  yet  tho 
“  Act  IG9G  dotli  expressly  except  that  part  of  tho  old  Act ;  and 
“  refers  patronages  to  be  thereafter  considered,  which  accordingly 
“  was  considered  in  the  same  Parliament  1G90 ;  whereby  it  is 
“  plain,  that  the  abolition  of  patronages  was  made  part  of  our 
“church  constitution  enacted  by  the  Act  1G90;  and  that  this 
“Act  (1G90)  with  all  others  relative  thereto,  being  expressly 
“  ratified  and  for  ever  confirmed  by  the  Act  for  securing  the 
“  Protestant  religion  and  the  Presbyterian  Government,  and 
“  engrossed  as  an  essential  condition  of  tho  ratifications  of  tho 
“  treaty  of  union  passed  in  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms ;  the 
“  said  Act  abolishing  patronages  must  be  understood  to  be  a 
“part  of  our  Presbyterian  constitution  secured  to  us  by  the 
“  treaty  of  union  for  ever/'  The  Act,  it  was  maintained,  did 
not  only  violate  the  treaty  of  union,  but  was  inconsistent  with 
the  ])rincij)les  of  honest  dealing.  The  petition  reverts  to  the 
transfer  made  in  1G90  of  the  non-disposed  teinds ;  and  proceeds, 
“  notwithstanding  which  advantageous  concession  to  the  patrons 
“  by  the  Parliament,  this  Bill  takes  back  from  the  Church  the 
“power  of  presentation  of  ministers  without  restoring  the  tythes 
“  which  formerly  belonged  to  her  ;  by  which  the  patrons  come 
“  to  enjoy  both  the  purchase  and  the  price."  All  opposi¬ 
tion  proved  ineffectual ;  and,  as  only  two  or  three  parishes  had 
obtained  valid  renunciations,  the  right  of  presentation  to  vir¬ 
tually  every  parish  in  Scotland,  was  again  vested  in  the  patrons. 
This  statute  is  still  in  force,  and  upon  it  this  right  of  jiroperty 
rests. 


The  Church  yielded  to  it  a  most  grudging  obedience,  and 
ceased  not  annually  to  move  for  its  repeal  until  a  generation  or 
two  had  grown  up  under  the  system,  who  were  indifferent  on 
the  subject.  It  was  not  long  in  exciting  strife  and  dissension 
in  the  Church,  ^idie  patron's  presentee  was  forced  upon  the 
congregation,  however  unwilling  they  might  be  to  receive  him; 
and  clergymen  were  compelled  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
ordination  and  induction,  however  much  their  sympathies  were 
with  the  recalcitrant  flock.  So  early  ns  173G,  the  heats  and 
disputes,  and  consequent  contentions  in  (diurcli  courts,  on  forced 
inductions,  had  so  grown,  that  several  ministers  could  no  longer 
remain  in  the  Church.  They  accordingly  seceded  ;  and  in  their 
testimonies,  three  reasons  arc  given  for  their  secession  : — Ist; 
Intrusion  into  parishes.  2nd.  Lax  discijdine.  Grd.  AVinking  at 
bad  doctrine  ;  and  the  first  they  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  other  two.  The  disturbances  in  the  Church  on  this  subject 
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Uiraiii  i\T<50  to  a  head  in  1  TtU .  when  another  dissent  oecurr.Hl.  This 
bo<ly  ialh\l  thein-vl w  ^  the  “  KelietV"  as  they  otleivd  roliet  to 
all  <^roaii4ny  under  ttie  voke  whieh  tiie^  had  loiiiid  uiihearablo. 
'fhe  .-imjdieitv  ot*  the  Probyterian  forms  ol  f'hurcli  Ciovoru- 
uKitt  enableil  the  small  handliils  ho  came  out  in  i  <  <.>0  and 
l7tU  at  once  to  form  a  denomination  with  the  whole  or.:aiiisa. 
lion  of  that  from  whieh  they  had  separated.  iSueh  could  not 
have  CKX'urreil,  had  the  Parent  Church  been  the  more  elaborate 
and  ex|>onsive  episcopacy.  Ihese  two  dissentiiiLT  sects  served 
the  establishmimt  for  a  considerable  time  as  lightning:  conductors 
— constantly  atfoiilin^  the  means  by  which  all  disturbing 
elements  niiijht  bo  innocuously  withdrawn,  which,  had  they 
Inn'll  suherenl  to  remain,  would  certainly  have  wrought  luisehief. 
WTienever  a  luw  and  glaring:  instance  of  the  hardiness  of 
patrnnaLTt'  liroduec^l  a  small  nest  ot  discontent they  ti'Uiul  in 
the  same  villa.re  or  parish  a  comrenial  ehuivli,  governed  by  the 
same  ffrms,  pruniuliratinu:  the  s^ime  doctrines,  and  mini>tercd 
to  bv  null  who  had  all  received  the  same  education,  as  those 
of  the  establi>hmont.  They  diifered  in  nothiim,  exce}>t  in  beinij: 
fnv  fnmi  the  ;^rievanco  ULrainst  whieh  they  were  coniplainin^r. 
Til  y  lo'c'rdiiiirly  ]Kissod  over  tv)  dissent,  swelliiii::  its  numlvrs, 
and  leaviiiLT  the  parent  ehureli  more  quiet,  but  less  life  h>r  their 
abs(‘nce. 

dowards  the  close  of  tlie  eiirhtoenth  century,  as  we  have  already 
hinte<I,  tlie  feelimr  of  the  C'hurch  on  tlie  subject  of  patnnKi;:e 
prew  callous  and  indillore.nt.  A  drowsy  inodorat ism  was  droned 
from  tlie  pul[)its,  ami  priuluced  a  sleepy  euq)tiiiess  iq)on  the  oeeii- 
pants  of  the  pews.  They  submitted  without  a  inurmur  to  the  ijriov- 
auce.  Thoresolutionof  the  General  Assembly  against  it,  whieh  had 
l>een  made  annually  since  17  Pd,  was  discontinued.  The  dissen¬ 
ters  were  at  this  period  gradually  drifting  further  separate  from 
the  establishment.  Their  long  and  successful  ])racticc  of 
voluntaryism  was  producing  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many, 
that  that  principle  was  the  true  one  of  church  support.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  when,  at  the  comnionecmcnt  of  this  coiitiiry,  in  conse- 
tpionce  ot  a  rousing  evangelicalism,  the  cliuivh  awoke  to  new 
life,  and  patronage  began  again  to  excite  hostile  feeling,  the 
diy‘ontont>  toiiiui  the  gulf  l)<.‘tweeii  them  and  tlio  dissenters 

ider  than  it  had  been  tiliy  years  before,  and  too  wide  for  them 
to  cro>«i.  iiioy  bolli  agreed  in  tlieir  op])osiiiou  to  [)a  Iron  age, 
hut  ditlbrcd  on  the  subject  of  Church  and  State,  or  voluntaryism. 
I  he  consv'quonce  of  tliis  was,  that  instead  of  the  disturbing 
elements  being  allowed  harmlessly  to  escape  as  formerly,  they 
^^o^o  retained  in  the  f  hiireh,  I  ho  evangelical  or  anti-pat ronago 
parly  increased  in  number,  power  and  boldness.  Great  men, 
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<iK*h  as  Chaliuors,  arose  as  leaders,  and  ultimately  it  obtuiiUHl  a 
majorirv  and  asooiulouey  in  the  iwlesiastieal  judieatories.  Uudor 
the  Iviiof  that  the  atieieiU  eoustitutiou  ot*  the  Chuivh  enabltHl 
them  to  eo[K'  with  the  ditUeulty  ot*  patroiuiijw  they  j)iissiHl  the 
Veto  Aet,  whieh  providtxl  that  where  the  majority  ot‘  male  he;uls 
ot*  l‘amilie>  in  a  eon i;ix\iraliv»ii  disapproved  of  the  patroids  pi\>- 
s^'iiiee.  sueh  disapproval  should  be  ileeiued  sutUeient  iji'ound  for 
the  presbvtery  rejeelinij  sueh  presentee.  Tpon  this  rule,  th© 
('hureli  proeeoikxl.  until  the  leirality  of  the  Veto  Aet  was 
brv)!!!;!!!  under  the  eonsideratioii  of  the  eivil  eourts  by  a  rejeettnl 
presentee  and  his  patron.  It  was  then  formally  deeidtnl  that 
“the  ]nvsentee  luul  been  validly  and  ethvtually  present eil  ti> 
the  Chureh  and  parish.’^  and  that  the  presbytery,  in  ivfusiui*: 
him  on  the  ground  they  did,  “  acted  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of 
“  the  pursuers,  illeijally.  and  in  violatiiUi  of  their  duty,  and  eou- 
“tniry  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  libelled,  particularly 
“  10  Anne,  e.  Iv?.’*  This  division  was  rei»:arded  bv  the  evani?eli- 
eal  party  as  an  infringement  of  the  spiritual  indepmidence  of  the 
Chureh.  d'he  majority,  unable  to  carry  out  their  views  \iiuler 
existing  powers,  anil  unable  to  extort  wider  powers  from  a 
blinded  government,  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  or  scjka- 
rate.  lienee  the  Disruption  of  18 DC 
This  is  the  last  great  episode  in  the  history  of  patronage  ;  the 
only  further  jvint  we  have  to  mention  being  liord  AberdiviTs 
Act.  This  statute  was  a  kind  of  legislative  locking  of  the 
stable-door  after  the  sttvd  was  stolen  ;  for  it  gave  to  the  rt>m- 
nant  of  an  establishment  a  power  of  objecting  to  a  presentee,  not 
verv  ilissimilar  to  that  contained  in  the  Veto  Act.  AlvrdeoiTs 
Act  has,  however,  not  been  altogether  satisfactorv.  It  was  said 
bv  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  discussion  at  the  Assemblv,  to  “  involve 
“  very  serious,  embarrassing,  and.  1  think,  insuperable  dithcul- 
“  ties.”  Dr.  Robert  Lee  thus  contrasted  the  two  Acts.  “  There 
“  is  this  great  ditference  ;  we  knew  what  the  Veto  Aet  was — we 
knew  its  principle,  we  knew  exactly  what  it  was,  and  what 
“power  it  vested  in  ditferent  parties;  but  in  regard  to  Lord 
“  AbenUvn’s  Act,  we  do  not  know  to  this  moment  what  its 
“principles  are.  That  is  a  matter  auh  J'ulire  at  the  j)rcsejit 
“  moment.”  Kven  that  staunch  Tory,  the  Lari  of  Selkirk,  who 
stoutly  maintained  the  cause  of  tlie  ])atrons,  had  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act  “  has  faiK'd.^’  It  lias  occasioned  a 
very  groat  deal  of  unpiv'asant  sipiabbling  in  presbyteries  regard¬ 
ing  tlie  presentee’s  ipialilications  and  drfi'cts,  and  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  they  are  called  to  administer.  Wluai  a  con¬ 
gregation  lias  not  the  power  of  choice,  but  only  of  njivt  ion,  they 
are  iiievitablv  led  to  watch,  not  for  graces,  but  tluws.  Lresby- 
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tones,  accord are  often  oeeupied  da^’s  and  weeks  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  objections  to  a  man’s  doctrine,  composition,  proniincialioi^ 
bn^k,  anci  gait.  Tliero  is  nothing  so  trivial  and  insignilicaiit,  but 
it  will  be  dragged  in  to  fortify  the  objectors  : — whether  the 
liian  has  lost  an  eye  or  scpiints,  whether  he  had  a  burr  or  lisps, 
whether  he  wants  an  arm  or  has  a  supertiuous  tinger — even  the 
indefinable  but  cogent  “  Dr.  Fell  objection  is  frequently 
adduced,  although  there  is  a  special  clause  in  the  Act  against 
its  being  received.  Listening  and  adjudicating  upon  all  this,  is 
at  once  unph‘asant  and  unbecoming  to  everyone  engaged. 

The  feeling  of  hostility  is,  as  one  might  expect,  again  begin¬ 
ning  to  manifest  itself  against  patronage.  The  movement  now 
begun  may  not  improbably  culminate  either  in  the  abolition  of 
this  standard  grievance  or  in  another  disruption.  Strong  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  (piestion  were  elicited 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

I  have  never  been  able,  in  my  own  mind,^’  says  Mr.  Smith, 
who  introduced  the  overture  on  the  subject,  “  to  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  lay  patronage,  abstractly  considered, could,  in  point 
“  of  iheorv,  b(‘  defended  bv  anv  true  Cdiristian  man.’^  Dr.  Lee’s 
opinion  is,  that  “])atronage,  as  now  exercised,  is  liable  to  very 
“  great  objection.  1  think  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  (diurch,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  ])roprietors  of  the  parish,  it 
‘‘  might  be  very  well  exercised  ;  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  anybody 
“  — in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  regard  for  the  religious  in- 
“  struction  of  the  people.  It  may  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
‘‘  notorious  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  who  may  belong  to  a  coiu- 
“  munion  which  is  in ’open  hostility  with  it.  A  i)atroii  may  use 
his  intluence  so  as  to  ruin  the  Church  in  a  particular  parish.’’ 
\Ve  await  with  much  interest  the  result  of  the  committee’* 
deliberations,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject  at  the 
next  General  Assembly. 

Drobably,  the  final  result  will  bo  some  modification  admit¬ 
ting  a  little  more  of  the  popular  element  than  at  present; 
but  we  suspect  that  only  in  its  entire  abolition  will  the  Church 
tind  permanent  peace.  M  ith  reference,  therefore,  to  its  aboli¬ 
tion,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  three,  and  only  three 
inetluKls  by  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  First,  by  express 
legislative  inactment,  abolishing  it  aiinphciter.  Of  this,  the  Act 
ot  1(5 It)  is  an  illustration  and  precedent  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  that  Parliament  would  now  follow  such  a 
precedent.  Second,  by  private  agreement  between  the  patrons 
and  the  C  hurch,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  ol  the 
legislature.  Patronages,  like  advowsons,  are  as  wholly  in  com- 
merewy  as  any  other  species  of  proix?rty.  They  may  pass  from 
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hand  to  hand  by  sale,  "ift,  legacy,  or  any  olbor  method  of 
transference  known  to  law.  If,  therefore,  the  congregations  are 
reallv  anxious  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
pastors,  surely  they  will  pay  for  acquiring  it.  The  price  cannot 
he  very  high,  for  patronage  is  not  very  valuable.  The  days 
liave  long  gone  by,  when  the  ])atron  could  make  a  profitable 
bargain  witli  tlie  ])rcscntee  as  to  the  division  Ix'twcen  them  of 
tlio  ivvcnucs  of  the  benefice,  lie  can  make  no  ])ecuniary  profit 
of  it  whatever  ;  for  even  the  right,  which  he  at  one  time  enjoyed, 
of  appropriating  the  revenues  when  the  parish  was  vacant,  has 
krii  taken  from  him  by  statutes  requiring  such  vacant  revenues 
to  be  paid  into  the  widow’s  fund.  The  sole  benefit  he  can  reap 
from  it  is,  the  opportunity  of  rewarding  with  a  living,  his  family 
tutor,  or  tlie  son  of  a  tenant  who  has  taken  to  divinity.  No 
doubt,  he  also  derives  a  certain  amount  of  influence  and  dignity 
in  tlie  iiarish  and  district,  once  in  every  twenty  years  or  so, 
when  an  incumbent  dies.  If  he  be  an  extensive  landowner,  with 
many  ])atronage8,  he  may  enjoy  very  considerable  power.  Th(' 
histablishod  Church  clergymen  of  the  southern  parishes  of 
Scotland,  in  which  the  extensive  family  estates  of  Huccleuch  an' 
situated,  very  nearly  carrii'd  his  (irac'c  over  tin'  head  of  Tjonl 
Ilrougham  into  the  Chancellor’s  chair  of  the  lldinburgh 
University.  It  may  be  doubtc'd,  liowever,  whether  the  Duke’s 
best  interests  were  wisely  consulted,  when  he  was  dragged  into 
a  contest  for  university  honours  with  such  a  worthy  and  re¬ 
doubtable  opponent  as  Lord  Drougham.  The  right  of  objecting 
to  the  presentee,  allowed  to  the  people  by  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act, 
must  have  very  considembly  detcrioratc'd  the  value  of  jiatron- 
ag('s.  ’fhe  ])atron  cannot  now  present  whomsoevi'r  lu‘  choo'^jcs, 
for,  unless  hi' desires  the  annoyance,  notorii'ty,  and  ('xpensi'  ol‘  a 
lengthy  I’rc'sbyterial  contest,  with  a  ])robuble  lawsuit  in  the 
Civil  Courts  looming  in  the  distance,  he  must  present  a  man 
aeecptable  to  the  parishioners,  'fhe  congregations  might, 
therefore,  find  the  patrons  by  no  means  unwilling  to  negotiate 
lor  the  transference  of  jiroporty  which  is  of  no  interi'st  to  any 
one  but  themselves,  and  the  value  of  which  is  steadily  decreasing. 

J  hose  ])at rolls  who  belong  to  the  Dissenting  denominations,  may 
at  Iciist  1)0  presumed  to  be  willing  to  part,  for  a  just  remunerii- 
tion,  with  a  right,  the  exercise  of  which,  over  them  by  other.*', 
they  were  unable  to  brook. 

A  third  method,  is  the  combination  of  the  other  two — of 
legislative  interference  and  purchase,  following  somewhat  the 
precedent  of  tlu'  Act  of  IGOO,  which  abolished  jiatronagos,  but 
gave  'Solatium  to  the  patrons.  A  wisely  constructed  measure  in 
^his  direction  would  probably  be  found  the  most  speedy,  cflectiiul, 
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and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difTiculty.  An  iiidicutlou  tluil 
tlio  lop:islaturo  mi, 1:2:111  interfere  in  this  manner,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that,  so  reeenily  as  ISOO,  it  did  with  refereiUM' to 
thirti'fn  ef  the  most  popuhms,  wealthy,  and  intluc'ntial  paridios, 
make  sueh  an  eiiaetment.  In  the  statute  for  sotlling  that  local 
(pursfio  vexatuy  the  Ivlinhur^h  Annuity  Tax,  it  was  provided  by 
section  twenty-two,  that  on  payment  l\v  any  of  the  city  eoiip^re. 
nations  of  £000  to  the  magistrates  and  town  council,  who  have 
been  tho  patrons  licretofore,  a  disposition  of  the  patronage  to 
the  congregation  should  be  executed.  If  it  be  expedient  thus 
to  despoil  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  of  their  ancient,  and 
upon  the  whole,  well-cxercised  right  of  presentation  ;  there 
cannot  bo  any  very  strong  grounds  for  an  opposite  course  with 
regard  to  other  burghs,  which  have  the  ])aTronagc  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  parishes.  An  act  of  legislative  spoliation 
and  <‘om])ensation,  however,  cannot  bo  justilied  any  more  as 
against  a  community,  than  as  against  an  individual  ;  and  if  it 
be  just  and  expedient  to  deprive  the  burgh  corporations  of  their 
rights,  etpial  justice  and  expediency  would  dictate  that  a  similar 
course  should  bo  pursued  Muth  tho  individual  patrons.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  he  a  greater  urgency  that  tho  individual  patrons 
should  be  deprived  of  their  ])Ower ;  because  they  arc  they 
who  ])rincipally  stand  out  for  the  exercise  of  it  to  its  utmost 
extent.  All  the  disputed  settlements  occur  in  the  presentations 
of  indivitlual  patrons  ;  Avhereas  corporations,  containing  as  they 
usually  do,  a  good  deal  of  the  popular  element,  very  often  present 
the  minister  asked  bv  tho  eoufjrejjatioii. 

U  liat  price  should  be  paid,  who  should  pay  it,  and  how  and 
by  whom  the  acquired  privilege  should  be  exercised,  are  (pios- 
tions  of  detail,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter. 
U  ith  reference  to  the  patronage  of  the  Edinburgh  (^ity  Churches, 
the  maximum  sum  fixed  by  ]?arliament  was  the  same  ns  a  years 
.stipend.  €dt)0  is  .surely  not  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  ])cr- 
]K‘tual  light  of  ])rc.s(‘ntati()n  to  a  living  of  that  annual  value. 
Soiuetiiiu*  prior  to  the  DIsiuptioii,  J)r.  Andrew  Thomson,  a  chivl 
Icadi'r  ot  tho  Kvangelical  party,  was  a  member  of  an  anti¬ 
patronage  society,  the  object  of  which  was  for  an  association  to 
purcliase  the  ])atronages  of  all  the  parishes,  to  hold  them  under 
the  existing  law  ;  but,  iustcail  of  exercising  the  privih'gc  ot 
patrims,  to  ih  Icgatt'  it  to  ('crtain  parties  in  tlu‘ congregation.  la 
llu'so  days,  very  tew,  (‘vcu  of  tlu'  most  advanced  (q)j)onen1s  ol 
patronage,  approved  (d  ]>opular  tdi'ction.  ddu'V  would  givi’,  not 
le  all  tlu'  members  of  a  congregation,  but  to  a  limiti'd  (da>s,  as 
to  the  session  and  male  heads  of  families,  not  tho  full  liberty  ol 
*  ^  Ijjj*  Tm'V'  i  V  tlo'  p”i>ib''ire  to  S(d('c1  one  of  a  li^t 


iioiiiiiialcfl  by  tbe  patron  or  presbytery— or  some  other  modiliod 
system.  Tli'e  exi)erienco  of  the  Seceders  was  not  suflieient  to 
conviiice  them  that  those  most  interested  in  (jbtainin^'  a  good 
iiastor,  were  most  likely  to  make  the  best  choice.  The  longer 
trial,  however,  of  popular  election  among  Seceders,  and  the  wider 
c-ypericnce  of  its  benelieial  residts  in  the  Free  Chiircb,  must  now 
be*.sullicient,  one  woidd  imagine,  to  convince  the  most  bigoted 
Churchman  of  its  safety  and  propriety. 


VI. 
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SIR  JOHN  JlKRSCirET/S  ESSAYS.^ 

'r  is  roally  very  |)loasin^*  <o  find  such  a  man  as  Sir  John 
llerschcl  publishing*  such  a  volume  as  this;  a  little  collec¬ 
tion  ol*  most  readable,  and  to  ordinarily  cultured  minds,  simple 
])a})ers;  opening  up  some  of  the  great  vistas  and  resuKs,  and 
further  speculations  of  modern  science,  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  chief  scicntilic  sages  of  our  day — liimsclf  occupied  in  those 
deeper  and  widen*  iiehls  of  mathematical  and  scientific  thought, 
in  which  only  savant'^  and  sages  can  accompany  him.  >Sir  John 
llerschcl  has  long  deserveel  and  received  this  double  meed  of 
gratitude;  he  is  not  only  known  and  revered  as  a  distinguished 
vc'teran  in  the  ranks  of  the  liigher  ohscrve'rs  and  discov(Ters, 
hut  as  the  author  of  that  jiriceless  little  hook,  which  is  still 
uniepio  as  a  piece  of  healthful  reading  and  discipline,  lor  minds 
llrst  exercising  thcmselyes  in  clear  and  I’ight  thinking — '/’//e 
Dfsroursr  on  Ntffund  P/iilosoj)////*  and  that  other  Ofpially  valuable 
and  invaluable,  as  an  introduetion  to  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers,  his  discourse  on  .Pf rono))})/.  The  volume  before  ns  is  of 
a  much  more  miscellaneous  charactor,  hut  if  is  written  in  a  lik(' 
pf'pulai*  and  entertaining  inanner,  and  is  composed  of  lectures 


*  lamihar  Lrrfures  on  Sricn^fic  Snh/eefs.  ]>y  Sir  John  F.  W.  llerschcl, 
hart.,  K.IL,  «S:c.,  See.  Alexander  Stralian. 


If  we  I'.ud  the  lionour  ef  .speaking  to  Sir  John  ller.seliel,  W('  would  take 
the  lilarty  to  heg  him  to  ])uhlis]i  in  these,  his  latf'i*,  ri))e,  and  still  we  are 
to  know  most  liealthful  days,  a  new,  somewhat  enlargi'd,  and  n  vised 
‘ditioii  ol  this  Ix  autiful  and  nohle  eon'.j)endimn,  which,  puhlislu'd  about 
lorty  years  sinee,  has  never  h(  en  rctouela  d.  W'e  arc'  not  aware  if  it  he  now 
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pivcn  to  village  audiences  and  Mechanics’  Institutions,  or  papers 
eontrihufed  to  Good  ffords,  or  other  such  magazines.  There  is 
soinethiiif',  we  say,  very  right  and  healthl'ul  in  such  a  man 
teaching  tlie  more  rudimentary  prineijdcs  of“  science  to  the 
people;  for  it  is  to  he  regretted' tliat .readers  in  general  seldom 
feel  interested  in  scientilie  subjects,  except  in  the  matter  of 
merely  professional  routine;  tlie  almost  infinite  conclusions 
upon  whi(di  men  of  science  are  oecujn-ing  themselves,  the 
boundless  tlel.ls  which  open  on  every  hand,  are,  in  general 
almost  unknown;  while  even  scientilie  men  themselves,'^it  is  to 
be  thought,  i)ermit  themselves  to  follow  one  ])articular’  lino  of 
rail,  and  lak(>  ])artial  views  of  the  uni  verse — failing,  in  the  routine 
and  jtcrsistency  of  their  own  particular  dejtarlment  ofeiuiuirv 
to  perceive  the  great  correlations  of  other  departments  Ivin^ 
outside  of  their  own.  The  study  of  science  usually  awakeiis  in 
ordinary  minds  little  interest,  until  it  definitely  answers  some 
cm  , Wo  question— until  it  is  shown  to  be  related  to  some  im- 
inediate  increase  of  worldly  fortune;  while,  meantime,  it  is  push¬ 
ing  it.s  experiments  and  (diservations  ujion  regions  of  thought 
and  disciiyery,  whiidi  perhaps  few  learn  to  regard  as  interestim-; 
but  which  produce  in  the  mind,  hoyering  even  momentarily  in 
lieir  neighbourhood,  impressions  of  profoiindest  wonder  ‘and 
aui  piih.ips  it  is  the  case  that  most  persons  have  some  tear  of 
science  and  scientilie  results— religious,  but  partially  educatiHl 
pi'ople  cherish  a  treiiibliiig  and  hesitating  dread,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  science  will,  in  the  end,  despoil  the  soul  of  some 
ol  Its  most  cherished  eoiudusion.s,  and  essential  hopes;  and  we 
>t‘  ir\o  iho  best  cuiv  lor  sudi  fours  is  to  accustom  the  mind  to 
i'omo  oltcn  and  rovcivntly  face  to  face  witli  tliosc  results  of 
number,  ealeulatnni,  em]uirv,  and  observation,  wbicli  inav 
eeitainlv  inlmitely  (uilar^u*  the  horizon  of  human  knowledi^c,  but 
NNhieh,  inasmuch  as  they  only  increase  tlie  fulness  and  iniensitv 
lumau  ( oiistiousiiets,  and  serve  to  enlarge  the  iiereeidion 
man  iun  o  t  le  boundaries  ol  his  own  powers  and  siiiritual 
bem^^  can  mn'er,  by  a  reidly  thouj^htful  mind,  be  re<nmled  as 
iiln  ^  papeis  in  this  volume  seem  to  have  such  an 

none  of  them  can  be  read  for  the  luir- 
i:,.  *nii(  iUnuseinent  ;  sensational  excitement  and  scientific 
u  d' yo^arded  as  exactly  twins,  but  there  is 
*ind*tl)r  \  ’  "’^nch  even  tingles  along  the  nerves* 

inav  ^  Produces  upon  the  spirit  even  what 

hunmn  fVv  ^"'Oiisation  oi  rapture  and  wonder;  and,  if  less 

c’o  to  in.  1-*?'  ^nme  o^  the  miserable  plots  and  counterplots  which 
with  li  spnw  •'^ooneeptiou  ol  romance,  yet  wing  the  spirit 

e  0  e  ^;^onderluluess  of  nuture^s  Vays,  more  wildly 
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and  marvellously  romantic  than  any  thin"  which  even  Danle 
coiiM  dream,  or  Dore  describe.  ‘‘  That  only  is  little/'  says  our 
nutlior,  which  cannot  rise  to  ^roat  conce])tions.”  One  of  the 
liiMicst  marks  of  an  extended  civilisation  is  the  creation  of  want^’ 
and  desires  hiufher  than  material  prratification,  and  the  desire  oi’ 
“  extending  knowlcd"c  /or  fho  of  knowing  ;  the  craving  after 
“a  largtT  gras]),  a  clearer  insight,  a  more  com|)lete  conception 
“  in  all  its  relations,  of  the  wondrous  universe  of  which  we  form 
“a  ])art.”  And  Sir  dohn,  in  the  ])aper  on  C(desti(d  Measuring 
ami  11  (  u'g/iings,  furnishes  us  at  once  with  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  beautiful  illustrations  both  of  this  desire  and  it.* 
gratification — the  solution  of  that  wondrous  enigma,  tli(' 
distance  of  the  stars;  the  problem  upon  which  astronomeis 
with  their  glasses  have  exercised  themselves  with  such  almost 
miraculous,  and  certainly  exquisite  delicacy  and  refinement. 
The  achievements  of  Trigonometry,  or  the  process  of  Triangula¬ 
tion,  must  seem  to  ordinary  readers  almost  as  wonderful  as 
to  the  savage  seemed  “  the  Talking  Chip,"  as  he  called  it ;  the 
two  or  three  scratches  upon  a  bit  of  shaving,  which  brought 
to  the  missionary  from  a  distance  of  miles  the  tools  and  appli¬ 
ances  ho  needed  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  building  of  his 
boat.  TTie  grand  discovery  of  the  ])lanet  Neptune,  by  the 
calculations  of  Leverrier  and  Adams  simultaneously  proceeding, 
seems  almost  to  yield  in  its  splendour  to  the  discoveries  mor(‘ 
recently  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  great  landmark  dJ* 
astronomers,  the  Star  Sirius  ;  that  ‘‘  superb  Star,"  as  our  author 
well  designates  it,  whose  light,  which  it  takes  twenty  of  oui 
years  to  tninsmit  to  us,  and  whoso  glories  it  would  take  foui* 
hundred  such  suns  as  ours  to  kindle,  has  been  for  a  long  tinu 
one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  astronomic  observation.  Certain 
undulations  of  regular  recurrence  perceived  in  it,  and  which 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  parallax,  were  by  anticipation  ascribed 
to  the  attraction  of  an  Unseen  eonipanion  ;  and,  in  January  18(>2. 
Mr.  Alvan  Clarke  of  New  York,  discovered  in  its  neighbourhoc  d 
a  minute  star  which  had  eluded  all  previous  observation.  It^- 
real  existence  has  now  been  verified,  and  Sir  John  believes 
there  is  every  reason  to  regard  this  as  the  unseen  companion, 
the  presence  of  whose  mild  power  awakened  the  mystic  j)alpita- 
tions  in  the  fiery  planet — forty-seven  times  the  distance  of  tlie 
sun  from  the  earth,  calculations  have  fixed  this  dim  and  remoti* 
stranger.  AVhat  an  illustration  docs  it  furnish  of  those  refined 
celestial  measurements  to  which  we  have  referred;  but  even 
the  sun  himself,  who  seems  so  near  and  essential  to  us,  so  niucli 
our  daily  neighbour  and  companion  that  we  regard  liini  witli 
luore  fumilur  minds,  furnishes  a  perfect  retinue  of  wonders. 
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lia^  broil  broiiglit  witli  such  an  infulliblo  refinement  to  bear 
iinon  tliat  iininensc  and  distant  orb  tliat,  by  the  operation  of  its 
iiuwors  wo  liavo  become  aware  of  the  very  materials  of  wliicli  it 
is  ooniposod.  The  paper  ur.der  notice  is  a  simple,  readable 
ossav,  sucli  as  niiglit  beguile  a  parlour  lireside  of  its  dulness. 
Troibssor  Tyndall  more  elaborately,  in  Ids  essay  on  Heat  consi- 
dcml  as  a  mode  of  motion ^  evolved  from  the  solar  spectrum,  by 
ileconiposing  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  remarkable  calculation 
that  “the  chances  are  more  than  1,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
to  1,  that  iron  is  in  llie  atmosidicro  of  the  sun.” 

IVofessor  Kirclihoff  has  carried  this  splendid  generalisation 
forward  to  the  discovery  of  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  chro- 
iniuiii,  and  other  metals  in  the  solar  atmosphere  ;  although 
others,  and  with  us  the  rarer  and  more  valuable,  have  as  yet 
boon  undetected.  The  records  of  science  are  now  full  of  these 
mysterious  acbievenieiits  and j’ad ventures  of  the  human  mind. 
Navigators  discovering  unknown  shores  strike  upon  our  hu¬ 
man  sense  of  interest,  but  that  solar  spectrum,  most  beautiful 
and  marvellous  phenomenon,  has  led  even,  like  a  wonderful  ship, 
to  a  strange  coasting  about  upon  the  shores  of  that  great  conti¬ 
nent  of  beat  and  light,  seeming  to  bring  its  constitution  and 
material  a  little  nearer  to  us  ;  and  still,  how  almost  less  than 
nothing  do  we  know.  Most  of  our  readers  must  be,  at  any  rate, 
popularly  acipiainted  with  this  interesting  modern  marvel  of 
liglit;  vet  we  think  tlier  will  like  to  read  Sir  John  IFerscheTs 
very  popular  description  of  it : — 

A  ray  of  light  is  a  world  in  miniature,  and  if  I  were  to  set  down  all 
llial  experinu'iit  has  revealed  to  us  of  its  nature  and  constitution,  it 
would  take  more  volumes  than  there  are  pages  in  the  manuscript  of  this 
h'cture. 

Wlu'u  tlie  sun’s  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  hole  in  a 
dark  place,  the  course  of  the  ray  or  sunbeam  may  be  traced  through  tlic 
air  (by  ri'ason  of  the  small  fine  dust  that  is  always  lloating  in  it),  as  a 
straight  line  or  thread  of  light  of  the  same  ap[)arent  size,  or  very  nearly 
so,  Irom  tile  hole  to  the  opposilw  wall,  lint  if  in  tho  course  of  such  a 
beam  be  held  at  any  point  llie  edge  of  a  clear  angular  polished  jiiece 
ot  glass  called  a  the  course  of  tlie  beam  from  lliat  place  will  bo 

seen  to  bo  bent  aside  in  a  direction  towards  tlie  thicker  part  of  tho 
glass — and  not  only  so  bent  or  refracted,  but  spread  out  to  a  certain 
degree,  so  that  the  beam  in  its  further  progress  grows  continually 
botadrr,  the  light  being  dispersed  into  a  Hat  fan-shaped  ])lane  :  and  if 
this  be  received  on  white  ]iaper,  instead  of  a  single  white  spot  wliich 
the  imbrokc'u  beam  would  liavc  formed  on  it,  apjiears  a(‘()loured  streak  ; 
the  colours  being  of  exceeding  vividness  and  biilliancy,  and  following 
one  another  in  a  ccutain  lixcd  order — graduating  from  a  jinrc  crimson 
^cd  at  tho  end  lcn‘it  remote  from  the  oibjinal  direction  (or  h’ost  devia^^d), 
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through  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  to  a  faint  and  rather  ro«y 
violet.  This  beautiful  phenomenon — the  Frumatic  Spsctmm,  as  it  U 
called — strikes  every  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time  in  a  hi^h  decree 
of  purity,  with  wonder  and  delight;  as  I  once  had  the  gratificatioa  of 
w  itnessing  in  the  case  of  that  eminent  artist  the  late  Sir  Ihivid  Wilkie, 
who,  strange  to  say,  had  never  seen  a  “Spectrum*'  till  I  l.al  the 
pleasure  of  showing  him  one:  and  whose  exclamations,  though  a  man 
habitually  of  tew  words,  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  any  account  of  the  the'ory  of  this  prinmatic  dinpernion  of  the  sun¬ 
beam  ;  but  an  illustration  of  it  may  be  found  in  a  very  familiar  ard 
primitive  operation — the  winnowing  of  wheat,  ^iuppose  I  had  a  sieve 
full  of  mixed  grains  and  other  things — shot,  for  instance ;  wbeiit 
grains ;  sand  ;  chatf ;  feathers ;  and  that  1  tlung  them  all  out  across  a 
side  wind,  and  noticed  where  they  fell.  The  shot  would  full  in  one 
place,  the  wheat  in  another,  the  sand  in  another,  the  chaff  in  another, 
and  the  feathers  anywhere — nowhere  ;  but  none  of  them  in  the  straight 
direction  in  which  they  were  originally  tos«ed.  All  would  be  d^iaUd; 
and  if  you  marked  the  places  of  each  sort,  you  would  find  them  all 
arranged  in  a  certain  order — that  of  their  ndutive  lightness — in  a  line 
on  the  ground,  oblique  to  the  line  of  their  projection.  You  would  have 
iw  parated  and  assorted  them,  and  formed  a  sprefrum,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
ground;  ora  picture  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  ss ;  which 
would  in  effect  have  bix'n  the  performance  of  a  mechanical  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  your  basket. 

Sir  John  touches,  hut  does  not  discuss,  the  often-mooted 
question  “  whether  the  material  universe  be  Unite  or  infinite.’^ 
(>f  course  any  answer  only  leaves  the  question  still  unanswer- 
able.  What  we  do  know  is,  that  light  bears  testimony  to  the 
uniform  and  all-pc-rvading  energy  which  sustains  the  universe; 
the  evidence  for  gravitation  fails  us  beyond  the  region  of  the 
double  stars  ;  or  only  leaves  us  with  a  moral  conviction,  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  presumption,  in  its  favour ;  but  light  bears  testimony 
for  unity  of  design  and  action  throughout  the  wide  system  of 
the  material  universe.  The  lectures  on  “  liglit in  this  volume, 
form  the  most  elaborate  and  lengthy  papers;  and  here  again 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  marvels.  One  of  these  is  the 
singular  phenomenon — or  idiosyncrasy,  as  the  author  calls  it, 
inherent  in  the  molecules  of  material  bodies — of  “  right  and 
‘  left-handedness  ;  ^  also  in  colourless,  transparent,  and  perfectly 
homogeneous  fluid,  which  are  found  able  to  deviate  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  a  ray  passing  jx‘rjx?ndieularlv  through  them. 

Still  stranger  that  it  should  do  so  constantly  in  one  direction  for  the 
same  fluid,  but  in  opposite  directions  for  diflVrcnt  fluids ;  strangest  of 
vapours  should  be  found  possessing  the  same  property  • 
•uch  is  the  case.  Ihus,  oil  of  turpentine  and  its  vapour  turn  the  plan® 


of  |>olariiation  to  the  right  hand,  solution  of  sugar  to  the  left,  and  so 
for  a  variety  of  other  substances.  This  properly  has  bet'u  made  the 
basis  of  an  elegant  instrument  calleil  the  saceharometer,  by  which  the 
quantity  of  sugiir  contained  in  a  given  solution  is  ascertained  by  simple 
insj>ectioa  of  the  lint  so  produceil. 

Such  ar^  among  the  wonders  of  which  this  little  volume  dis¬ 
course's — in  that  culm,  reverent,  and  yet  jx>piilar  spirit,  which 
can  onlv  pixxluce  upi>n  the  mind  of  the  roailor — a  healthy  won¬ 
der,  rather  than  a  vain  curiosity.  It  is  imp<.>ssible  to  do  more, 
in  the  sp;iee  of  a  piige  or  two,  than  merely  to  indicate  its  cha¬ 
racter,  as  rt'ally  what  it  purports  to  Ix',  a  series  of  familiar 
ppers,  touching  upon  some  of  those  great  potential  speculations  ; 
like  the  modern  theories  of  heat,  for  instance,  and  its  rt'lation 
to  the  generation  of  every  kind  of  force — speculations  and  dis¬ 
coveries  which,  as  we  said  in  the  commencement  of  the  jxijx'r, 
are  like  an  entrance  upon  an  infinite  forest  of  thought,  and 
creative  essences  and  forms. 


VII. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  GUSTAVE  DORK.* 

y  NI)  this  list  of  M.  Dore’s  illustrations  might  be  prolongtHl 
almost  the  extent  of  a  page,  as  our  readers  are  aware — 
subjects  and  authors  the  most  diverse  from  each  other — Uhateau- 
briaud,  and  Baron  ^liinehausen — the  Don  QnUote  of  Cervantes, 
the  Contes  of  Balzac,  Tennyson's  and  Croqiiemitaine, 

have  all  received  ill ustnit ions  from  this  amazingly  rapid  and 
industrious  pencil.  They  frequently  strike  the  mind  with 
amazement ;  but,  perhaps,  impress  with  the  conviction  that 

*  1.  The  Legend  of  the  H^anderitig  Jeu\  A  Sertet  of  2\celve  DesignSf 
hy  Gustave  Ihre.  With  Exj>lanatory  Introduction,  Cassell,  Tetter, 
and  Cialpiu. 

2.  The  Holy  Bible,  With  Illustrations  hy  Gustave  Dori.  Division 
1st.  Cassell,  Tetter,  and  Galpin. 

3.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Illustrated  hy  Gustave  Dori,  EJited, 
with  >«ote8,  and  a  Life  of  Milton,  by  Robert  Vaughan,  D. D. 
Cassell,  Tetter,  and  Galpin. 

•4.  L Inferno  di  Dante  Alighieri,  Colle  figure  di  G,  Dote.  Tarizi. 
Libreria  di  L’Hachette. 
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M.  DoriS  achieves  his  fiimo  rather  through  his  brilliant  ima¬ 
gination  as  a  poet,  than  the  subtle  power  of  the  paiiiter^s  art. 
His  designs  often  strike  the  eye  wdth  the  effects  of  amazeiiieiit, 
suddenness,  and  surprise,  and  unquestionably  awaken  cone- 
spending  emotions  of  admiration  ;  but  still,  it  is  as  tlie  poot 
rather  than  the  painter,  Messrs.  Tetter  and  Galpiii  deserve 
heartiest  thanks  for  attempting  to  make  us  more  familiar  with 
these  rich  etlects  of  art ;  and  we  trust  they  will  receive  buck 
again,  with  rich  interest,  the  immense  sums  they  must  have 
expended  on  all  these  costly  works.  Milton  is  a  most  niagnili- 
cent  voliune  ;  there  is  rich  delight  in  reading  the  words  again 
through  this  glorious  type ;  but,  beautiful  and  sublime  as  are 
some  of  the  illustrations,  most  readers  will,  wo  think,  feel  that 
the  artist  has  scarcely  reached  the  high  eminence  he  attained 
in  his  designs  for  Dante.  The  wild  and  mystical  pomp  of  the 
Italian  poet  was  never  so  brought  homo  to  the  eye;  so  that  some 
have  felt  that  even  a  kindred  insight,  a  daring  persistency  of 
progress,  almost  equal  to  his  from  whom  the  mothers  of  Florence 
caught  up  their  children  as  they'  passed  down  their  streets, 
saying,  “That’s  the  man  who  has  seen  Hell,”  seems  to  be  the 
possession  and  prerogative  of  the  artist  who  has  looked  so  closely 
at  his  lines,  that  they  have  taken  a  shape  of  terror  and  wonder 
to  his  eye.  In  his  illustrations  of  the  Inferno,  the  pictures 
seemed  themselves,  almost  without  exception,  to  be  the  scenes 
of  one  great  epic — from  illustration  to  illustration,  we  see  the 
pair  going  on  ;  they^  hover  like  spectres  throughout  the  whole 
way  ;  they  stand  together  on  the  beetling  cliff,  watching  that 
infinite  drift,  and  flight,  and  procession  of  souls  ;  they'  cross 
together  the  black  and  dreary  lakes,  to  the  strange,  mystical 
city  ;  they  stand  together  by  the  fearful  chambers,  where  the 
wretches  expiate  their  sins  in  perpetual  fire.  We  see  them 
approaching  together  along  the  fearful  avenues,  and  beneath 
the  boughs  of  that  dreadful  forest,  whose  bark  and  branches 
were  quivering  human  sensibilities — together  they'  appear 
where  the  horrible  sand-drift  of  fire  pelts  mercilessly'" upon  the 
nakt'd  spirits  of  the  lost — together  they  are  carried  on  the  back 
of  the  wild,  strange  creature,  man  and  demon,  across  the  rocky 
gulf ;  they  are  everywhere  together ;  the  spectral  Virgil,  and 
the  sjK'ctral  poet,  riiere  is  a  sublime  unity  of  design  in  the 
illustrations  of  Dante.  Some  of  the  episodes  might  have  been 
disjx'nsed  with;  such  as  the  murder  scene  of  FVancesca  and 
Kiiniui,  and  the  Tower  of  Ugolino,  tkc.  ;  but  there  are  very  few 
which  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  a  succession  of  tableaux— every 
one  related  to  the  story  whicli  precedes  or  follows.  ^Something 
like  this  may  be  visible  in  the  Paradise  Lof^t,  but  not  nearly  to 
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the  extent  of  the  Inferno — in  truth,  Dore  has  scarcely  done  for 
Milton  what  some  of  our  English  illustrators  have  done  before, 
lilartin  was  a  wild,  undisciplined  genius,  but  there  were  many 
jMjints  of  resemblance  between  his  pencil  and  that  of  Dore  ;  and 
I  lie  black,  luridly  relieved  splendour  of  his  Satan  in  Pande¬ 
monium,  mere  opaque  sheet  as  it  was,  with  its  gradually  re¬ 
ceding,  and  dininiing  vistas  of  dots  of  lire  for  thrones,  has, a 
sublime  indeliniteness  and  impalpability,  to  which  Dore^s 
attempt  of  the  same  scene  will  not  bear  the  most  remote  com¬ 
parison,  if  tested  by  the  feelings  produced  on  the  mind ;  and 
then  Turner  brought  the  grand  and  sunny  splendors  of  his 
peucil  to  play  over  these  pages — and  for  wdld  sweetness  and 
impossible  circumstance,  he  surely  transcended  our  artist ;  the 
chief  hero — blasphemous  as  it  seems  almost  to  say  it — of  the 
raradise  Lost  is,  of  course,  Satan:  AVc  gaze  to  and  fro  through 
Dorcas  illustrations,  asking  ourselves  whether  wo  aro  satisfied 
with  this  im])ersonation.  Satan,  to  the  artist,  should  be  in  this 
}K.)em  very  much  the  same,  but  y«t  more  awful  guide,  as  Dante — 
and  upon  the  score  of  art,  w'c  should  regret  that  the  artist  has 
not  ])roscrved  this  dreadful  unity  of  character — especially  as 
Vuradisc  Lost  is,  wc  su])posc,  an  epic.  The  artist  seems  to  us, 
too,  to  fail  on  celestial  battlc-lields ;  there,  where  we  might 
suppose  the  lightning-like  rapidity  and  fury  of  his  imagination 
would  make  him  pre-eminently  powerful ;  upon  such  scenes, 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  Milton  himself  manifested  his  weakness, 
when  compared  with  his  own  matchless  magniticence.  Wo 
doubt  whether  either  of  his  representations  of  Satan  will  pro¬ 
duce  any  such  impression  as  Westall’s  magnificent  design  of 
the  lost  Archangel  calling  up  the  rebel  hosts ;  hero,  Satan,  in 
that  scene,  is  very  poor  in  comparison,  and  his  face  rather  that 
of  some  descended  Abdiel,  or  liaphael,  than  the  lost  son  of  the 
morning  who  appeared  not. 

Less  than  the  Archangel  ruin’d,  and  the  excess 

Of  glory  obscured. 

M  e  have  to  think  of  him  with  the  scars  of  thunder  entrenched 
upon  his  face — a  faded  cheek,  a  cruel  eye — these  arc  all  missed 
by  M.  Dore,  and  which  leads  us  to  remark  that  he  is  nowhere 
very  great  in  character  p)ainting,  or  physiognom}'' ;  it  is  in  the 
huge  magniticences  of  nature — whether  size,  and  dimension,  or 
mystery — or  tlic  overwhelming  coidlict  of  the  elements ;  the 
brows  ot  beetling,  impassable,  or  impossible  mountains  ;  the 
laps  of  intinitely  tender  waters  from  immeasurably  distant 
shores  ;  the  sweet  harmonics,  or  the  surly  discords  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  ;  tropical  scenes  with  all  their  bewildering  pomp  and 
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majesty  of  foliage ;  shores,  and  sands,  where  never  a  human 
c.rcaturc  walked,  but  where  cruel- eyed  alligators  lie  basking  all 
the  day  in  the  sun,  or  lashing  the  quiet  river  with  their  stormy 
scales.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  among  scenes  such  as  these, 
where  nature  overwhelms  by  the  mute  mystery  and  majesty  of 
her  ways ;  and  every  majesty  and  mystery  seems  to  be  analogous 
to,  or  suggestive  of  some  like  wonders  among  the  problems  of 
iiuman  life,  that  our  artist  delights  to  move.  Size,  dimension, 
as  we  said,  seems  especially  to  have  power  over  him.  AVe  have 
strange,  grotesquely  horrible  illustrations  of  this  in  his  Dante; 
something  of  it  here  in  the  strange  monstrosity  with  which  he 
!i:is  delineated  Leviathan,  or  the  whale ;  and  we  like  those 
scenes  in 'which  the  spirit  of  the  man  soothes  us,  like  that  in 
.vhich, — 

Heaven  rung  with  jubilee, 

And  loud  hosannahs  tilled  the  eternal  regions. 

Illimitable,  through  the  eternal  horizons,  spread  out  the  im- 
iiiense  hosts  of  souls  through  the  beautiful  vision  ;  they  come, 
p;issing  us  by,  the  sacred  pairs.  We  know  we  might  stand 
rhere  for  ever,  and  the  procession  of  the  winged  ones  never  end. 

'  'louds,  light,  the  ellects  of  sunrise  and  sunset ;  the  tinting 
treak  along  the  distant  valley,  which  proclaims  the  dying  day’s 
decline — especially  Eden,  which  loses,  and  perhaps  naturally 
loses,  something  of  the  inetfable  beauty  which  unveils  all  its 
vistas  to  us,  because  one  creature,  and  but  one,  the  lost  angel,  is 
seen  surveying  all.  Hut  we  must  quit  the  MiltoUy  again  ex¬ 
pressing  with  our  real  sense  of  admiration,  the  feeling  that  the 
a  wildness  and  the  mystery  have  not  been  dealt  with  so  success- 
f  dly  as  in  the  Inferno  ;  that  transcendent  and  matchless  episode 
of  Sin  and  Death  at  hell’s  gate,  which  has  awakened  the  hos- 
tdity  and  admiration  of  all  critics  since,  and  upon  which  we 
should  have  supposed  a  single  flash  of  Dore’s  pencil  would  have 
slied  a  ghastly  and  horrible  illumination,  will  seem  to  most,  we 
think,  poorly  rendered.  Neither  character  caught,  and  the 
opportunity  lost  for  a  dim  resemblance  of  that  fearful  shape— 

If  shape  it  might  he  call’d,  that  shajic  had  none, 
Distinguishuble  in  memher,  joint,  or  limb. 

Or  suhbtance  might  be  cull’d  that  shadow  seemed. 

Iho  conception  is  caught  with  more  terror  in  the  thirty* 
second  plate,  when  li^in  and  Death  betake  them  to  their  several 
ways  of  ruin.  It  is  a  magnificent  volume,  with  its  cohorts  of 
sweeping  plumes ;  h'gcnds  of  spirits  descending  to,  or  retiring 
from  the  earth  along  skiey  highway;  its  dolorous  gulfs  of  fire;  its 
dreadful  snakes ;  its  beds  of  eternal  torrents,  through  which 
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Satiin  sails  on  his  fearful  enterprise ;  its  moons ;  its  suns ;  its 
avalanches  of  mingling  rock,  and  cloud,  and  light,  and  storm. 
A  magniticent  monument  to  the  liiemoiy  of  our  great  national 
— i)f  all  poets  the  most  sublime. 

That  Dort^s  chief  delight  is  in  evolving  his  own  volitions, 
bidding  his  iniaginations  and  conceptions  start  into  shape,  is 
abundantly  evident  in  his  Inferno,  Wo  say  his  Inferno ,  for 
really  ho  and  Dante  divide  the  splendour  and  the  terror  between 
them  in  this  book.  It  is  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter^s  wand — for 
the  most  part  all  terrible — not  even  at  the  commencement  is 
the  horrid  wood  relieved  by  beauty ;  and  even,  in  the  last  scene, 
when  we  emerge  from  the  Avernian  shadows,  the  purple  heaven, 
as  we  conceive  it,  and  its  dots  of  mystic  light  o’er  canopy  and 
scene,  where  the  terrible  still  lingers,  as  the  pair  of  spectral 
wanderers  bid  each  other  farewell — there  is  a  compact  imagi¬ 
nation  in  all  this ;  we  feel  that  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
We  think  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  this  restless  and 
imaginative  man  would  be  quite  impatient  of  the  protracted  toil 
of  the  colourist.  We  disdain  colour  in  stereoscopes.  We  feel 
tliat  they  impair  and  impede  the  flash  and  the  victory  of  nature’s 
j)owers ;  a  good  stereoscopic  view  of  Niagara  renders  up  a 
little  of  its  sublimity.  JSticli  an  one  coloured  would  be  con¬ 
temptible.  M.  Dorc’s  are  stereoscopes  of  sold,  adumbrations  of 
spirit  life — not  one  would  bear  the  brush  or  the  palette  ;  they 
are  masses  of  spiritual  light  and  shade ;  to  colour,  would  be  to 
disenchant  them  of  all  their  visionary  dimness  and  night.  To 
colour,  for  instance,  that  dreadful  procession  of  the  traitor 
Whitefriars ;  or  the  wanderers  over  that  sea  of  ice,  beneath 
whoso  cold  sharp  sheets,  immured  and  immersed  for  ever,  sunk 
and  swam  the  souls  of  traitors  ;  or  to  paint  him,  the  Arch  one, 
the  god  of  this  world,  whose  grand,  arch,  damnable  features 
scowling  and  o’ershadowed  with  his  breadth  of  wing,  looks 
through  all  the  horrors  of  that  icy  world,  a  much  more  horrible 
and  fearful  power  embodied  than  his  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost, 
^yho  could  endure  the  colouring  of  these  things — form,  and 
light,  and  shade,  mystery,  vague  unpalpableness  ?  d'hese  now  in 
a  dreamy  blackening  horror ;  and  in  other  works  in  bright, 
tantastical,  holy,  heavenly  shapes — it  is  Dorc’s  delight  to 
delineate.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  as  chiefest  of  all  his  >vork8,  we 
regard  that  miracle  of  the  dreamer’s  and  the  sketcher’s  power, 
'Hw  Wandering  Jew,  In  this  subject,  the  artist  has  found  a 
treatment  we  may  call  all  his  own.  I’he  words  of  the  poets  threw 
their  limitations  round  him,  both  in  Milton  and  Dante,  With 
ftn  extraordinary  power  of  humour,  yet  the  rendering  of  the 
humorist  seems  scarcely  his  work ;  though  men  have  stood 
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before  his  rendering  of  the  ill-starred  Knight  of  La  ^lancha, 
and  laughed  till  tears  have  run  down  their  faces,  lie  docs  this 
well,  but  he  does  the  weird  woiiderfully.  lie  is  at  home,  where 
mountains  seem  to  nod  their  heads  like  human  folk  at  cacli 
otlier,  and  packs  of  phantoms  send  along  the  clouds,  and  trees 
gibber,  and  moan,  and  talk  words,  which  to  waiting  listeners 
become  audible  and  moaning  ;  and  tomb-stones  put  on  sliaj)es,as 
if  the  dead  from  beneath  were  breaking  from  their  eollhis,  and 
hurrying  from  their  graves  to  meet  the  scared  night-w'aiiderer. 
In  The  Wamkrinrj  Jeio,  he  has  wreathed  and  twisted  together 
all  tliese  things,  strange  medimval  conceits  and  anachroiiisins, 
gabled  houses  of  queer  old  cities,  churches  far  up  among  the 
pines,  rocks  that  tower  up  like  castles  along  the  heights,  boiling, 
foamy  w’aves  ;  and,  everywhere,  through  all,  this  strange,  mystic 
old  man,  the  wanderer  of  all  the  ages,  haunted  ever  by  the 
words  of  doom,  attended  ever  by  a  cross  which  seems  to  mock 
him  ;  the  old  man  whom  tempests  cannot  wreck,  flames  cannot 
burn,  snakes  cannot  sting,  waves  cannot  drowm,  booming 
belfrys  cannot  call  to  the  grave — ahvays  beckoned  on,  always 
lin'd,  never  permitted  to  rest;  sigliing,  as  all  things  hurry  past 
liim  and  die  and  change,  because  he  cannot  die  nor  change.  We 
speke  of  tliis  myth  last  month  ;  it  must  bo  admitted  to  be 
sirange  that,  with  a  terrible  emphasis,  it  has  repeated  itself  and 
b('en  n'peated  from  age  to  agt‘  ;  wrought  into  every  variety  of 
legend  ;  l(dd  of  in  middle-age  histories  ;  subject  of  ])oems,  novels, 
and  songs.  Is  it  not  that  tliere  looks  out  from  the  myth  the  idea 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  race  ?  ^lan  himself  is  that  wandering  Jew, 
unhappy'  and  tired,  wandering  on  under  a  doom,  wandering 
towards  a  consummation,  whom  nature  perpetually  assaults 
wdth  death,  and,  as  perpetually  throw's  back  again  into  the  lap 
of  life,  under  the  judgment  of  God,  under  the  covenant  of  God; 
creature  of  doom,  child  of  love.  In  any’  case,  real,  mythical, 
allegorical,  Dorc  has  rendered  vividly^  the  terror  of  the  tale  and 
the  dream.  There  is  one  other  such  poem  W’o  should  like  him 
to^do.  \e8,  and  w*o  think  as  much  as  Dante,  Milton,  or  The 
Jf  andenng  Jetr,  his  imagination  w'ould  throw  out  its  w’cird, 
mystical,  psy’chological  splendors  into  meaning — it  is  Coleridge’s 
Anciait  Manner ;  but  The  Wanderinf/  Jew  is  a  kind  of  ancient 
mariner. 

Hy  thy  long  grey  bcavil,  niid  glittcriiigVyc, 

Now  whcrclbrc  stopp’st  thou  me  ? 

He  is  there  in  every  picture,  in  the  midst  of  a  revelry  ol 
wonders  in  which  all  nature  seems  to  be  in  some  strange  human 
sympathy’  w'ith  him.  Tlie  angels  of  the  judgment,  the  cross 
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ami  tlio  sword,  ever  before  liiin,  stepping  on.  lie,  stepping  on 
lliroiigli  fantastic  wildernesses  with  his  scrip  and  staff, 
lightened  only  by  the  sense  of  judgment  present  and  to  come 
— this  is  the  conception  to  which,  with  all  such  powers  and 
appendages  as  an  imagination  full  of  wild,  mediieval,  and  yet 
not  unbalanced  nor  distorted  images  of  things ;  an  apprehension 
ot' darkness  and  solitude ;  of  the  sym[)atliy  of  nature  with  man 
in  his  profoundcst  states — witli  all  such  mental  tools  as  these, 
our  artist  has,  we  believe,  produced  the  most  marvellous  con¬ 
ception  of  The  Wnndcnnij  JeWy  the  most  complete  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  monument  to,  and  illustration  of,  his  own  genius. 


IX. 

OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

Ay’ll  cannot  commend  too  warmly  the  bold  and  wise  enthusi- 
’  *  asm  of  the  publisliers  of  the  A)de-Niccne  Christian  Library . 
Translations  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  down  to  A.D.  825. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.J).,  and  James  Donaldson, 
LL.D. — [T.  and  T.  Clark.)  We  have  received  the  two  first 
volumes,  beautifully  printed ;  well  bound,  and  which  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  well  and  most  ably  edited.  It  is  perhaps  to  bo  re¬ 
gretted  that  neither  time  nor  attainments  permit  most  students 
of  Church  History  and  Patristic  Theology  to  know  the  Fathers 
in  their  original  languages ;  yet  it  is  very  necessary  that  they 
should  in  some  way  bo  known.  Each  day  they  arc  more,  and 
yet  more  referred  too ;  of  some  it  is  difficult  to  find  translations, 
not  always  easy  to  find  a  copy  at  all,  and  even  when  found,  not 
always  a  reliable  text.  How  grateful,  then,  will  many  students 
1)0  for  this  valuable  and  handsome  addition  to  their  stores  of 
rolorcnce.  ^lany  will,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  in  tho  first 
Volume  of  this  library,  read  tho  singular  work  of  Ihe  J^astor  of 
I  hennas — tliat  strange  allegorical  work  which  occupied,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  oi  the  Early  Churcli,an  analogous  position  to  tlie  Ftlgrtfns 
Trogress^  with  which  it  has  often  been  compared.  I'ho  second 
volume  is  devoted  to  tho  writings  of  dust  in  and  Atl/unagoras.  \\ 
are  certain  that,  among  the  numerous  resurrections  of  ancient 
writings,  and  their  formation  into  series  and  libraries,  none  was 
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more  necessary  to  the  sacred  student  than  this.  W  e  hope  often 
to  have  thoopjwrtunity  of  coinmcndinj^  the  volumes,  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  to  our  readers ;  and  most  heartily  trust  that  their  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  such  as  to  abundantly  encourage  the  enterprising 
publishers,  to  whom  all  lliblical  and  theological  students  are 
already  largely  indebted  for  so  much. 

[N  the  Foreign  Theological  Library,  >ve  receive  Chridian  Dog¬ 
matics,  a  Compendium  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  By 
fh,  11,  Martenson,  Bishop  of  Seeland,  Denmark,  Translated 
from  the  German,  By  the  Rev,  William  Uncick,  11, A,  (T.  and 
T.  Clark.)  This  appears  to  be,  of  its  kind,  a  really  invaluable 
work ;  high  as  its  re])utation  is,  and  well  as  it  has  been  known 
to  us  by  that  reputation,  we  liave  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  it, 
until  it  became  known  to  us  in  the  present  goodly  volume. 
Ih'otestantism  has  long  been  veering  away  from  dogmatic,  or 
scientific  statements  of  Christian  truth.  With  the  Uomanists, 
dtigma  is  everything;  and  they  are  fond  of  urging  it  as  a 
idiief  charge  against  us,  that  W'e  are  careless  of,  and  insensible 
lo,  the  power  of  theological  definition — that  we  are,  in  fact, 
uneijual  to  the  clear,  coherent,  and  logical  definition  of  the  sum, 
the  limitations  and  boundaries  of  the  truths  W’e  believe.  Indc- 
l>endent  of  its  interest  as  marking  the  epochs  and  stages  of 
theologie  thought,  such  a  wwk  as  this  is  very  much  needed; 
the  Church  needs  its  code  of  institutes,  not  less  than  a  mariner 
his  code  of  signals,  or  his  principles  of  navigation.  We  need 
jH'rpetualiy  to  be  called  to  the  recognition  of  first  principles, 
all  is  adrift  else ;  and  our  accquaintance  with  this  book  compels 
us  to  give  to  it  a  w  arm  and  very  earnest  admiration  ;  it  exhibits 
large  acquaintance  w  ith  the  latest  results  of  modern  thought 
and  inquiry ;  and  there  is,  W’c  perceive,  pervading  it,  a  true, 
large,  catholicity  of  feeling  which  w  ill,  we  hope,  not  make  it 
less  acceptable  to  all  readers  who  may  give  to  it  what  it  dc- 
s(‘rves,  a  close  and  profound  pt'riisal ;  it  is  a  great  and  admir¬ 
able  Work.  M  e  think  we  should  prefer  it  to  any  text-book  of 
the  kind  with  which  we  arc  acquainted. 


A  Is  OTHER  volume  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library  com- 
pletes  the  Bihlieal  Commentary  of  the  Book  of  Job,  By  F, 
Delitzseh,  D.lK,  Brqfissor  of  Theology.  Translated  from  the  Ger^ 
man.  By  the  Rev,  Francis  Bolton,  B,A.,  EUand,  fl\  and  T. 
t  lark.) — Ihis  also  we  are  glad  to  receive  ;  like  its  predecessor, 
and  all  the  W’orks  of  Dr.  Delitzsch,  it  is  full  of  rare  learning  and 
curious  exegesis,  which  no  stores  of  previous  literature  of  the 
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book  of  Job  can  make  unnecessary  or  unintercr'.ing — volumes 
which  will  furnish  to  the  critical  student  endless  sources  of  in¬ 
struction  and  delight;  in  which  many  an  old  word  yields  ii 
fresh  harvest  of  truth  suggestive  and  informing. 


IN  The  Pulpit  Anahjd,  edited  by  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Vol.  I- 
(Jackson,  Walford,  and  Ilodder),  we  have,  in  many  respects, 
not  only  a  well-meant,  but  a  successful  attempt  to  meet  the 
want  felt  by  many  for  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  work  of  tlu' 
pulpit.  No  doubt,  as  the  editor  proceeds  in  bis  work,  the  way 
will  clear  around  him  to  make  the  Analyst  more  thoroughly 
useful.  The  danger  of  these  things  in  general,  is  that  they  arc* 
not  various  nor  wide.  The  Jlomilisty  we  believe,  was  for  some* 
time  not  unuseful ;  but  its  sermons,  at  last,  became  very  much 
matter  of  routine,  so  that,  given  any  text,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
(lilhcult  to  foresee  the  Jlomilist  kind  of  sermon  upon  it. 
There  may  he  a  like  danger  in  the  Analyst;  and  really  some  ser¬ 
mons  may  be  very  well  to  preach,  yet  scarcely  worth  preserving 
in  outline.  Some  of  the  outlines  in  this  volume  are  simply 
wretched  things ;  and  we  should  indeed  pity  the  poor  creatun* 
who  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  turning  them  into  crutches. 
Some  of  the  criticisms,  also,  we  are  sorry  to  see — especially  that 
on  the  178th,  179th,  and  180th  pages.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
dealing  honestly  with  a  book  ;  and  we  arc  of  those,  we  confess, 
who  think  that  a  venerable  name  should  be  treated  with  respect , 
even  when  dissenting  from  its  opinions  ;  and  the  editor  1ms  a 
world  of  names  about  him,  and  the  means  of  encouragement  ; 
and  if  lie  docs  not  make  his  book  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the* 
course  of  publication,  he  alone  will  bo  to  blame.  We  havc^ 
taken  exception  to  some  outlines — his  own  seem  to  be  v(*rv 
admirable  ;  indeed,  the  editor^s  part  usually  seems  to  be  well  ami 
ably  done.  We  heartily  wish  ilic  efl’ort  accumulating  success. 


A\7K  have  received,  among  our  periodicals,  the  volume  of  The 
^  Sword  and  Trowel.  A  Itecord  of  (hmhat  with  Sin  and 
Labour  for  the  Lord.  Edited  by  C.  II.  Spurgeon ^  180G.  (Passmore 
and  Alabaster.) — We  presume  this  serial  circulates  principally 
among  the  good  people  of  the  ^letropolitan  Tabernacle.  ^^  (* 
know  that  it  has  a  very  large  range  of  readers  ;  but  it  deserve. , 
whatever  its  circulation  may  be,  an  extensive  increase;  f;!' 
religious  magazines,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best ;  it  is  full  of  life 
and  interest.  Mr.  ^Spurgeon’s  Expositions  of  the  l^salms  an* 
alone  worth  the  price  of  tlic  whole  volume;  they  seem  to  us  the 
best  thing  of  all  the  good  things  their  author  has  done ;  and  will, 
of  course,  find  their  way  into  a  volume  when  they  have  served 
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Ihoir  purposo  in  Iho  magazine.  Certainly  tliis  tiling  realises 
its  title,  and  shows  what  a  magazine  may  bo  when  its  editor 
has  n  soul;  it  is  very  much  like  The  Christian  irUnrss  in  its 
lirst,  best,  and  most  useful  days,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 

( 'ainpbell. 

\TEllY  attractive  in  its  exterior,  type,  engravings,  and  general 
setting  forth,  is  Sketches  of  Scripture  Characters.  Jli/  (he 
Jlev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.l).  (Johnstone,  Hunter,  Co.)— Dr. 

Tliomson’s  pen  is  very  well  known  ;  and  these  sketches  are 
written  with  much  feeling  of,  and  penetration  into,  the  meaning 
of  the  characters,  actions,  and  circumstances,  of  which  they  arc 
the  record.  It  conveys  nothing  that  may  be  called  now  in  its 
iuckIc  of  utterance,  or  its  aspect ;  but  it  will  be  road,  we  are  ])er- 
.  uaded,  with  much  pleasure,  by  those  who  desire  a  hand  like 
that  of  Dr.  Thomson's,  to  point  out  the  beautiful,  and  perhaps, 
.'^lightly-observed  lines  of  Scripture  incident. 


\  PRETTY  little  volume  is  The  Domestic  Circle  ;  or,  the  liclu' 
-  ^  tions,  licsponsihilifies,  and  Duties  of  a  Home  Life.  Ih/  the 
Dev.  John  Thomson,  Paisley.  (Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.) — It 
is  purely  didactic,  but  its  lessons  seem  to  bo  given  with  much 
l>oint,  in  a  stylo  that  interests,  and  fixes  the  obvious  duties  and 
l  olationships  of  the  life  of  home  on  the  mind  and  conscience. 

An:sT  in  Jesus.  By  the  Per.  Maxwell  ^'ieholson,  of  the  Iron 
Church,  Edinburyh.  (Dlackwood.) — New  waves  flowing 

very  freshly  along  the  old  abiding  river  banks — bright,  truthful, 
and  consolatory. 


A  DOlKiUETof  American  poets,  comjxiscd  of  flowers  new 
-  ^  •  and  old,  comes  to  our  hand.  Golden  J^eaves  from  the 
American  Poets,  Collected  by  John  IT.  S.  Hows.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay.  By  Alexander  Smith.  (Wiirno  and  ( 'o.)— 
'fhis  is  perha])s  the  best  little,  portable  volume  of  selections 
from  American  poetry.  There  is  a  very  mournful  interest 
attachingto  it,  as  it  contains  the  last  literary  essay  of  Alexander 
Smith.  Sidections  are  so  purely  a  matter  of  taste  and  tempera- 
inont,  that  it  is  perhaps  no  reflection  upon  the  judiciousness  of 
t]»e  hand  which  has  im'sided  over  the  compilation,  to  say  that 
we  regret  the  absence  of  many  which  ai>poar  to  us  verv  supei  ioi 
i*»  xune  of  those  (piotod.  It  is,  however,  a  very  boairtiful  little 
vnluiiK' ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  of  its  kind,  the"  bi  st,  although 
]>n»hahly  largely^  indebted  to  (iriswohrs  much  larger  work. 
\  ory  iHautitul,  its  author's  most  adveutuyous,  but  most  j)eifect 
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effort,  is  The  Picture  of  St.  John.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  (Tickiiov 
and  Fields.)— The  story,  as  in  most  iQiiglliy  poems,  perhaps,  is 
very  sli<^ht.  A  mere  bit  of  canvas,  on  which  to  outline  forms 
of  grace,  and  to  lay  on  colours,  moving  the  heart  by  their 
huinaii  beauty  and  fitness  ;  the  story  is  of  the  love  of  an  artist 
for  woman  and  child.  The  author,  in  his  evolution  of  the 
phases  of  story  and  character,  treads  along  what  we  always  feel 
to  be  a  perilous  way.  We  like  art  of  all  kinds  to  keep  the 
great  human  and  divine  highway.  The  scenery  of  the  story  is 
near  Florence,  among  the  hills  and  forests  of  Italy ;  there  the 
writer  reveals  “  the  fret  of  time,  the  frowns  of  circumstance  ” 
—a  storv  of  love  and  sorrow. 

The  House  of  Life  hath  many  chambers.  He 
Who  deems  his  mansion  built,  a  dreamer  vain, 

A  tottering  slicll  inhabits,  and  shall  see 
The  ruthless  vears  hurl  down  his  masonry ; 

While  they  who  plan  but  as  they  slowly  gain, 

Where  that  wliicli  w  as  gives  that  which  is  to  be 
Its  form  and  symbols,  ))uild  the  house  divine, — 

In  life  «a  temple,  and  in  death  a  shrine  ! 

Tlio  measure  of  the  poem  has  a  flow  of  considerable  freshness, 
and  of  even  more  sw’eetness.  lie  has  thrown  many  new%  rich, 
pictorial  adjectives  into  his  verses  ;  that  power  the  poet  lias  of 
HO  using  the  adjcctivo,  that  it  becomes  a  window  tlirougli  wliich 
is  presented  a  ne\v  picture.  There  is  so  uniform  a  beauty  in 
the  verses,  tliut  we  can  quote  scarcely  any  tiling  as  marking  pre¬ 
eminent  excellence  on  this  or  that  page.  The  following  versos, 
in  wliicli  the  artist  recites  the  deatli  of  Clelia,  will  perhaps 
lurnisli  our  readers  with  an  idea  of  tlie  music  and  the  pathos 
we  luive  marked  as  the  characteristics  of  the  poem.  In  tlie 
visions  of  her  death-bed,  she  says  : — 

“  How'  still  they  lie,  the  olivc-.sandallcd  slopes, 

The  gardens  and  the  lowers !  lJut  lloating  o’er 
Their  shaded  sleep,  lo !  some  diviner  shore. 

Dee])  down  the  bright,  unmeasured  distance,  o])cs 
Its  breathing  valleys:  wait  for  me!  I  haste, 
r»nt  am  not  free  :  till  morning  let  me  taste 
1  he  last  regret  of  faithful  love  once  more, 

'Ihen  sliall  I  w  alk^vith  thee  yon  lilicd  tlonr !  ” 

Ihe  bright  Thing  lied,  the  moon  went  down  the  west. 

Long  lay  she  silent,  slcc])le8s  ;  nor  might  1 
Lrcak  with  a  sound  the  hush  of  ecstasy, 

'fhe  strange,  unearthly  ])eace,  till  from  In’s  rc.-it 
'I’lie  child  awoke  with  soft,  inij)loring  cry : 

Ihen  bhe,  with  feeble  hands  oulrearhing,  laitl 
Ills  little  cheek  to  licrs,  and  softly  madi’ 
lli.j  niurniui’s  cease  upon  licr  motlier-bicasf. 
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^ly  trance  dissolved  at  once,  and  falling  prone 

In  agony  of  tears,  as  falls  a  wave 

With  choked  susurrus  in  some  hollow  cave, 

Brake  forth  my  life’s  lament  and  bitter  moan. 

1  shook  with  passionate  grief:  1  murmured  :  “Stay! 

Have  1  not  sworn  to  give  thee  hack  thine  own? 

False  was  the  token,  false!  ”  She  answered  :  “  Nay, 

It  says.  Farewell!  and  yonder  dawns  the  day.” 

No  more  !  I  said  farew  ell :  withdrawn  afar. 

Still  faintly  came  to  me,  its  clasping  shore. 

When  morning  drowned  the  wintry  morning-star,* 

Her  ebbing  life;  then  paused — and  came  no  more  ! 

And  blue  the  mocking  sky,  and  loud  the  roar 
Of  loosened  waters,  leaping  down  the  glen  : 

The  songs  of  children  and  the  shouts  of  men 
Flouted  the'aw I'ul  Shadow  at  my  door  ! 

And  chill  my  heart  became,  a  sepulchre 
Sealed  w  ith  the  sudden  ice  of  frozen  tears  : 

I  sat  in  stony  calm,  and  looked  at  her. 

Flown  in  the  brightness  of  her  beauteous  years, 

.\nd  iit»t  a  pulse  with  conscious  sorrow  heat ; 

Nor,  when  they  robed  her  in  her  winding-sheet. 

Did  any  ])ang  my  silent  bosom  stir. 

But  pain,  like  bliss,  seemed  of  the  things  that  were. 

With  cold  and  changeless  face  beside  her  grave 
I  stood,  and  coldly  heard  the  shuddering  sound 
Of coHin-echoes,  smothered  underground: 
riie  tints  I  marked,  the  mournful  mountains  gave, — 

Faces  and  garments  of  the  throngs  around, — 

The  sexton’s  knotted  hands,  the  light  and  shade 
'that  strangely  through  the  moving  colors  played, — 

So,  feeling  dead.  Art’s  habit  held  me  hound! 

My  body  moved  in  its  mechanic  course 
Of  soulless  functions  :  thought  and'passion  ceased. 

Or  blindly  stirred  with  undirected  force, — 

A  weary  trance,  which  only  Time  decreased 
B\’  sl(»w  reductions;  though  the  blunted  sense 
Sought  in  its  loss  of  grief  a  new'  remorse. 

(As  love  lay  dead  in  blank  indilTerence,) 

Ami  courted  pain,  to  draw  some  comfort  thence  ! 

IN  T/k'  llsion  of  Sir  L(iun/aL  By  James  Rmaell  LoiccIL  With 
"  ll/usfrafions  h//  S.  Eytiufic,  Juur.  (l^oston  :  Ticknor  and 
Fields.) — Some  Kiiglish  eritieisms  appear  to  have  forgotten  to 
recognise  one  of  the  earliest  poems  of  the  no>v  more  celebrated 
Mr.  Higlow  ;  the  present  edition  of  this  not  veiy  remarkable 
piive,  is  a  most  graec'ful  and  h(':nitiful  little  volume.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  pretty  and  effective,  they  are  like  the  words  they 
accompany,  pleasantly  graphic,  but  not  especially  striking ; 
iho  poet  and  his  sketcher  have  used  one  of  the  fine  old  mythi 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  point  the  great  lesson  of  practical 
Christianity.  It  is  one  of  the  stories  of  the  search  so  many 
knights  undertook  for  the  Holy  Grail — the  cup  with  which  the 
Lord  celebrated  the  last  supper  wdth  Ilis  disciples.  He  only 
finds  the  cup  and  drinks  of  it,  who  loves  and  ministers  to  the 
wronged  and  the  wretched ;  thus,  every  soul  majr  seek  and  find, 
and  not  in  great  enterprises,  but  in  lowly  duties  of  love  and 
faith. 

Not  only  around  our  infancy 

Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie  ; 

Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 

We  Sinais  climb,  and  know  it  not; 

Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies  ; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies  ; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives, 

Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 
Waits  with  its  benedicite ; 

And  to  our  age’s  drowsy  blood 
Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us  ; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a'corner  to  die  in. 

The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in  ; 

At  the  devil’s  booth  are  all  things  sold. 

Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold  ; 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay. 

Bubbles  w  e  earn  with  a  whole  soul’s  tasking : 

’Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

’Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer. 

And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

Launfal  set  forth,  apparently  with  pious  purposes,  t( 
find  the  holy  cup  with  mail  and  spear — young,  rich,  and  brave. 

“  My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me. 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail. 

For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 
In  search  of  tlio  Holy  Grail ; 

Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  spread, 

Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head. 

Till  1  begin  my  vow  to  keep ; 

Here  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleep, 

And  perchance  there  may  come  a  vision  true 
Ere  day  create  the  world  anew.” 

Slowly  Sir  Launfal’s  eyes  grew  dim. 

Slumber  fell  like  a  cloud  on  him. 

And  into  his  soul  the  vision  Hew. 

But  alas 
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As  Sir  Launful  made  morn  through  the  darksome  gate, 

I  le  was  ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the  same, 

Wlio  begged  with  his  hand,  and  moaned  as  he  sate  ; 

And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Lauiifal  came. 

The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with  a  thrill, 

The  llesh  'ncath  his  armour  did  shrink  and  crawl, 

And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 
liike  a  frozen  Waterfall ; 

Tor  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 

Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature, 

And  seemed  tile  one  blot  on  the  summer  morn, — 

So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn: 

'J'hc  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust : 

“  Retter  to  me  the  poor  man’s  crust, 

Retter  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 

'  Tliough  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door  ; 

'I’hat  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold  ; 
lie  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
\Vho  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty  ; 

Rut  he  w  ho  gives  a  slender  mite, 

And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight. 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Rcauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite, — 

The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 

The  heart  outstretches  its  ca^er  palms, 

For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 

To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  lioforc.” 

Hut  Sir  Lauiifal  roturiUHl  to  liis  oastlo,  a  dosolato,  <li6a[)poiiitod 
man.  I  lo  was  dispossessed  of  liis  old  walls,  and  another  earl  held 
his  festivities  there  ;  and  yet  in  losiiiir  everything^,  he  gained  the 
ohjeet  of  his  search.  Lnipticd  of  pride,  he  had  gaiiunl  toiulor- 
ness  and  eharity  ;  he  was  a  poor  unarmed  man,  hut.  In'  met 
the  leper  again  l)y  the  old  gate. 

Sir  hannf.il  tunu'd  from  hi'  own  Inird  gate, 

For  another  lieir  in  his  earldom  sate; 

An  old,  heiit  man,  woiaj  out  and  frail, 

lie  came  back  troin  set'king  the  Holy  (irail  ; 

Little  he  reekeil  of  his  earldom’s  loss, 

No  more  on  his  sureoat  was  bln/.oned  the  cross, 

Rut  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  W(>re, 
i  he  badge  ol  the  sutl'ering  and  tin*  poor. 

•‘  For  Christ’s  sweet  sake,  1  heg  an  alms  — 

The  hn]ipy  camels  may  reacli  tlie  spring, 

r>ut  Sir  l.aunfal  secs  naught  save  the  grewsorne  tlang, 

riie  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-blanclied  lame, 

That  cowered  beside  him,  a  thing  as  lorn- 
And  white  as  the  iee-isles  ol  Nortlieni  seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 
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And  Sir  Lainifal  said, — I  behold  in  thee 
An  image  of  Him  nho  died  on  the  tree ; 

TIjou  also  hast  lind  thy  crown  of  thorns, — 

Tliou  also  hast  had  the  world’s  buflcts  and  scorns, — 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side : 

Itlild  Mary’s  Son,  acknowledge  me ; 

Ik'hold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee!  ” 

Then  the  sonl  of  the  lc])cr  stood  np  in  his  eyes 
And  looked  at  Sir  Tiaiinfal,  and  straightway  he 
Uemembered  in  what  a  haugliticr  guise 
He  had  Hung  an  alms  to  Icprosic, 

AVhen  he  caged  his  young  life  up  in  gilded  mail 
And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust; 

He  j)artcd  in  twain  his  single  crust. 

He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet’s  brink, 

And  gave  the  leper  to  cat  and  drink ; 

'Twas  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 

'Twas  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl, — 

Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper  fed, 

And  Hwas  red  wine  he  drank  with  his  thirsty  soul. 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  w  ith  a  downcast  face, 

A  light  shone  round  about  the  place ; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 

15ut  stood  before  him  glorified, 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 
As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate, — . 
Himself  the  Gate  wluireby  men  can 
Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves  from  the  pine. 
And  they  fell  on  Sir  Launfal  as  snows  on  tlie  brine, 
Which  mingled  their  softness  and  (juict  in  one 
With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down  upon  ; 

And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 

“  Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid! 

In  many  climes,  without  avail. 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Behold  it  is  here, — this  cup  w  hich  tliou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  lor  me  but  now  ; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 

Tliis  water  His  lilood  that  died  on  the  tree ; 

The  Holy  Supjicr  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need, — 

Not  that  which  wc  give,  but  what  we  share, — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare  ; 

Who  bestows  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  and  me.” 

Sir  laiunfjil  awoke  as  Irom  a  swound  : — 

“The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found! 

Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  the  wall, 

Lei  it  be  the  spider’s  baiKpict-hall  ; 
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He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  seek  and  find  the  Holy  Cirail 

Tho  story  is  very  ;  but  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
])erceive  in  it  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Lowell  with  the  famous 
author  of  the  lliglow  papers  ;  the  sentiment  of  the  delicate 
poet  of  the  fancy  harmonises  with  scorching  and  scathing 
words  of  the  satirist — they  plead  for  the  same  great  human  and 
divine  truth  in  different* forms  and  ways;  and  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  this  lovely  and  loveable  volume  to  our 
readers. 

WE  can  scarcely  call  Flower  do  Luce,  By  H,  W,  LotigfcUow. 

(Routledge  and  Sons),  a  volume.  It  is  a  little  collection 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's  later  pieces;  they  do  not  show  tho  poet  in 
any  new  lights,  or  new  modes  of  metro,  but  they  present  the 
same  distinct  individualitv,  which  seems  to  us  the  characteristic 
of  most  that  he  has  done.  We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  think 
so  contemptibly  of  ^Ir.  Longfellow  as  modern  criticism  demands, 
as“  represented  in  recent  notices  of  his  verse  in  The  Saturday 
BevieWf  Speefafory  It  is  the  fashion  now,  we  believe,  in 

most  circles,  to  rate  him  at  a  lowly  standard,  and  to  speak  of 
his  jxH'ins  as  common- jdace.  We  believe  the  truth  is,  Mr. 
Longfellow's  popularity,  for  the  last  (piartcr  of  a  century,  has 
creatcHl  this  very  sense  of  the  common-place  of  many  of  his 
verses.  His  mode  of  setting  is  almost  always  marked  byindi- 
vidual  emphasis  ;  while  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  he  has  an  almost 
funny  way  of  allowing  his  fancy  to  run  away  with  him,  calling 
uj>  a  succession  of  pictures  out  of  every  subject  or  thing  upon 
which  he  sets  his  mind  or  his  finger.  See  this  in  The  Grain  of 
Sand^  The  Visions  in  tho  Rope-walk^  (fcc.,  &c.,  but  these  are  not 
unpoetical ;  while  the  same  liveliness  of  fancy  on  the  Old  Bridge 
over  the  Begnitz,  in  Nareinbcry,  stirs  us,  we  confess,  quite  as 
much  as  one  of  Macaiday’s  lyrics.  This  mannerism,  in  the  little 
thing  before  us,  is  manifest  in  The  Bolls  of  J.ynn,  heard  at  Nahant, 
and  perhaps  more  strikingly  still  in  the — 

THE  WIND  OVER  THE  CHIMNEY. 

Sec,  the  fire  is  sinking  low, 

Dusky  red  the  embers  giow, 

\Miilc  above  them  still  I  cower, 

\\  bile  a  moment  more  I  linger, 
ibougii  (be  clock,  with  lifted  tiiigcr, 

Points  beyond  the  midnight  hour. 

Sings  the  blackened  log  a  tune 
Learned  in  some  forgotten  June 
From  a  schoolboy  at  his  play. 
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When  they  both  were  young  together, 
Heart  of  youth  and  summer  weather 
Making  all  their  holiday. 

And  the  night-wind  rising,  hark  i 
How  above  there  in  the  dark, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow, 

Ever  wilder,  fiercer,  grander, 

Like  the  trumpets  of  Iskander, 

All  the  noisy  cliimneys  blow  ! 

Every  quivering  tongue  of  tlame 
Seems  to  murmur  some  great  name. 
Seems  to  say  to  me,  “  Aspire  !  ” 

But  the  night-wind  answers,  “  Hollow 
Are  the  visions  that  you  follow. 

Into  darkness  sinks  your  fire!  '* 

Then  the  flicker  of  the  blaze 
Gleams  on  volumes  of  old  days. 

Written  by  masters  of  the  art, 

Loud  through  whose  majestic  pages 
Rolls  the  melody  of  ages. 

Throb  the  harp-strings  of  the  heart, 

And  again  the  tongues  of  llame 
Start  exulting  and  exclaim  : 

“  These  are  prophets,  hards,  and  seers 
In  the  horoscope  of  nations, 

Like  ascendant  constellations. 

They  control  the  coming  years.” 

But  the  night-wind  cries  :  “Despair! 
Those  who  w  alk  with  feet  of  air 
Leave  no  long-eiuliiring  marks; 

At  God’s  forges  incandescent 
Mighty  hammers  beat  incessant, 

These  are  but  the  Hying  sparks. 

“  Dust  are  all  the  hands  that  wrought; 
Books  are  sepulchres  of  thouglit; 

The  dead  laurels  of  tlie  dead 
Rustle  for  a  moment  only, 

Like  the  withered  leaves  in  lonely 
Churchyards  at  some  passing  tread. 

Suddenly  the  flame  sinks  down ; 

Sink  the  rumours  of  renown  ; 

And  alone  the  night-wiiid  drear 
Clamours  louder,  wilder,  vaguer, — 

“  ’Tis  the  brand  of  Meleager 
Dying  on  the  hearth-stone  here!” 

And  I  answer, — “  Though  it  be. 

Why  should  that  discomfort  me  ? 

No  endeavour  is  in  vain; 
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Its  reward  is  in  the  doing, 

And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 
Is  tlie  prize  the  vanquished  gain. 

Well,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  written  far  better  things;  but  in 
any  way,  common-place  does  not  seem  to  ns  to  servo  his 
altVibules  and  position  as  a  poet.  But,  certainly,  tliere  is  no 
knowing  what  these,  his  critics,  might  do^  if  they  tried,  and 
infinitely  lofty  powers— eagles  of  song,  for  instance,  cannot  be 
cxi)ccte(l  to  have  much  complacency  for  grasshopper  songsters. 
We  hoped  there  was  truth  in  the  long-spread  report,  that  he 
was  engaged  in  translating  Dante  ;  we  fear  that  it  may  mean 
littlo  more  than  that  ho  has  been  engaged  in  some  such  little 
sketches  and  studies  as  those  in  this  little  volume — studies  of 
the  Divinia  Cbmedia — here  are  one  or  two : — 

STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS. 

How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these  towers! 

This  crow  d  of  statues,  in  whose  folded  sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests  ;  wdiile  canopied  with  leaves 
Barvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trellised  bowers, 

And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of  tlowers! 

But  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gargoyled  eaves 
Watch  the  dead  Christ  between  the  living  thieves, 

And,  underneath,  the  traitor  Judas  lowers  ! 

Ah  !  from  what  agonies  of  heart  and  brain, 

What  exultations  trampling  on  despair. 

What  tenderness,  what  tears,  what  hate  of  w  rung. 

What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain, 

Tprose  this  poem  of  the  earth  and  air, 

This  mediicval  miracle  of  song ! 

1  enter,  and  I  sec  thee  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  long  aisles,  O  poet  saturnine 
And  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep  pace  with  thine. 

The  air  is  filled  w  iih  some  unknown  perfume ; 

The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 
For  thee  to  pass  ;  the  votive  tapers  shine  ; 

Like  H'oks  that  haunt  llavenna’s  groves  of  pine 
^  The  hovering  echoes  ily  from  tomb  to  tomb. 

I'rom  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 
Rehearsals  of  forgotten  tragedies. 

And  lamentations  from  the  crypts  below ; 

And  then  a  voice  celestial,  that  begins 
With  the  pathetic  words,  “Although  your  sins 
As  scarlet  be,”  and  ends  with  “  as  the  snow.” 


I  lift  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blaze 
\\ith  forms  of  saints  and  holy  men  who  died. 
Here  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified  ; 

Aiul  the  great  Rose  upon  its  leaves  displays 
Christ’s  Iriumph,  and  the  angelic  roundelays 
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With  splendour  upon  splendour  multiplied ; 

And  Beatriee  again  at  l)ante’s  side 

No  more  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words  of  praise. 

And  then  the  organ  sounds,  and  unseen  choirs 
tSing  the  old  Latin  h^  mns  of  peace  and  love, 

And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

And  the  melodious  hells  among  the  spires 
()\“r  all  the  house-tops  and  through  heaven  above 
l*roclaim  the  elevation  of  the  Host ! 

We  surely  wish  Mr.  Longfellow  would  bend  himself  lo  the 
translation  of  Dante,  AVe  fancy  ho  has  all  the  requisites  for  the 
production  of  what,  in  that  case,  would  affect  us  like  a  new  and 
equal  poem. 

Another,  and  to  us,  a  fresh  volume  of  American  verse, 
comes  to  us  with  a  very  timely  title.  Snow  Bound ;  a 
Winter  Idylls  with  Jive  Photographic  Illustrations  taken  from 
American  Scenery,  By  John  Oreenleqf  Whittier,  (Alfred 
Ronnett).  Wo  always  procure,  with  plcasant’expcctations,  Mr. 
AVniitticr^s  true,  tender,  fresh  and  flowing  verses.  Hero  wo 
liave  a  portrait  of  tlio  amiable  and  admirable  author ;  but  the 
])liotogra})hs  tiro  not  so  clear  and  distinct  as  the  verses ;  they 
t(‘ll  tlie  story,  always  an  attractive  one,  of  household  life  among 
the  snows. 

“  A  Flemish  jiicturc  of  old  days,’^  a  picture  of  old  American 
larm-liouse  life — limned  by  the  tender  pencil  of  a  poet’s  memory, 
abounding  in  sweet  i)athctic  touches ;  bright  flashes  of  fire¬ 
light  and  leaden-coloured  cloud  shades ;  life  indoors  and  out ; 
tile  snow  becomes  to  the  bright  vision  of  the  author  “  A  weird 
palimpsest,”  and  he  sees  the  life  beneath  the  monotonous  and 
obscuring  snow  wreath  ; — 

Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own  ! 

There  is  rich  felicity  of  description  in  these  easy  happy  versos ; 
they  How  as  freely  as  a  river;  and,  like  the  waters  of  some  quiet 
inland  river,  tliey  soothe,  rest,  and  engage  : — 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on; 

'I'ho  morning  broke  without  a  sun; 

In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 
Of  Nature’s  geomtric  signs, 

In  starry  flake,  and  pellicle. 

All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell ; 

And,  when  the  second  morning  ahone 
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We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown,' 

On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 

Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 
The  blue  walls  ol*  the  firinament, 

No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below, — 

A  universe  of  sky  and  snow  ! 

The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvellous  shapes  ;  strange  domes  and  towers 

Rose  up  where  sty  or  corn-crib  stood. 

Or  garden- wall,  or  belt  of  wood  ; 

A  smooth  white  mound  the  brush-pile  showed, 

A  fenceless  drift  w  hat  once  was  road  ; 

The  bridle-post  an  old  man  sat 

With  loose-tlung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat ; 

The  well-curb  had  a  Chinese  roof ; 

And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof. 

In  its  slant  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 
Of  Pisa’s  leaning  miracle. 

•  •  •  »  *  • 

All  day  the  gusty  north- w  ind  bore  "  ► 

The  loosening  drift  its  breath  before  ; 

..  ^  ‘  Low  circling  round  its  southern  zone, 

'I'he  sun  through  drizzling  snow-mist  shone. 

No  church-bell  lent  its  Christian  tone 
To  the  savage  air,  no  social  smoke 
Curled  over  woods  of  snow-hung  oak. 

A  solitude  made  more  intense 
Ry  dreary  voiced  elements. 

The  shrieking  of  the  mindless  wind, 

The  moaning  tree-boughs  swaying  blind, 

And  on  the  glass  the  unmeaning  beat 
Of  ghostly  finger-tips  of  sleet. 

Reyond  the  circle  of  our  hearth  * 

No  welcome  sound  of  toil  or  mirth 
Unbound  the  spell,  and  testified 
Of  human  life  and  thought  outside. 

We  minded  that  the  sharpest  ear 
The  buried  brooklet  could  not  hear. 

The  music  of  w  hose  litjuid  lip 
Had  been  to  us  companionship. 

And,  in  our  lonely  life,  had  grown 
To  have  an  almost  human  tone. 

ho  they  were  who  sat  round  the  fire,  that  snow-bound 
winter  time,  and  thoughts  of  where  they  are  now,  and  of  the 
changed  world  they  have  left  behind  them  :  what  stories  were 
told  in  those  days,  what  books  were  read  : — 

From  painful  Sewell’s  ancient  tome, 

Beloved  in  every  Quaker  home. 

Of  faith  fire-winged  by  martyrdom, 

Or  Chalklcy’s  Journal,  old  and  quaint, — 

Gentlest  of  skippers,  rare  sea-saint ! 

Such  is  the  talc  the  i)oct  tells  in  his  “  Life’s  late  afternoon ;  ” 
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with  a  deep  love  of,  and  clear  insight  into,  nature's  ^yays  and 
teacliiiigs,  a  Christian  hope  “  full  of  iinniortality,"  lightening 
all  his  verses;  a  beautiful  poem  for  any  time,  a  song  of  faith 
and  liope,  especially  ai)propriate  for  winter  time. 

Clasp,  Alltel  of  the  hack  ward  look 
And  folded  winjrs  of  ashen  ijray 
And  voiee  of  echoes  far  away, 

The  brazen  covers  of  thy  book  ; 

The  weird  palimpsest  old  and  vast, 

Wherein  thou  hid’st  the  spectral  j)ast, 

Where,  closely  inin^lin^,  pale  and  glow 
The  characters  of  joy  and  woe; 

The  monographs  of  outlived  years, 

Of  sinile-illuined  or  dim  w  ith  tears, 

(Ireen  hills  of  life  that  slope  to  death, 

And  haunts  of  home,  whose  vistaed  trees 
Shade  olf  to  mournful  cy])resses 

With  the  white  amaranths  underneath. 

Kven  while  1  look,  I  can  but  heed 
The  restless  sands’  incessant  fall, 

Importunate  hours  that  hours  succeed, 

Each  clamorous  with  its  own  sharp  need, 

And  duty  kee])ing  j)ace  with  all. 

Slmt  down  and  clasp  the  heavy  lids  ; 

I  hear  again  the  voice  that  bids 
The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway 
For  larger  hopes  and  graver  fears  : 
liife  greatens  in  these  later  years, 

The  century’s  aloe  tlowers  to-day  ! 

Yet,  haply,  in  some  lull  of  life, 

Some  'I’ruce  of  God  which  breaks  its  strife. 

The  worldling’s  eyes  shall  gather  dew’. 

Dreaming  in  throngful  city  ways 
Of  winter  joys  his  boyhood  knew  ; 

And  dear  and  early  friends — the  few 
Who  yet  remain — shall  pause  to  view' 

'fhese  Flemish  pictures  of  old  days ; 

Sit  with  me  by  the  homestead  hearth. 

And  stretch  the  hands  of  memory  forth 
'I'o  warm  them  at  the  w  ood-fire’s  blaze ! 

And  thanks  untraced  to  lips  unknown 
Shall  greet  me  like  the  odors  blown 
h’rom  unseen  meadows  newly  mown, 

Or  lilies  floating  in  some  pond, 

Wood-frinjied,  the  w’ayside  gaze  beyond; 

The  traveller  owns  the  grateful  sense 
Of  sweetness  near,  he  know  s  not  whence. 

And,  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  bare 
The  benediction  of  the  air. 


KllY  W’ay  attractive,  iVbo/rs*  and  Corurrs  o/'  BiKjhsh  Life, 
^  Pant  and  Pre.sent.  Ihf  .John  Tindt-n.  With  I Husf raluuis, 
(Gritlith  and  Furran).  This  is  an  inexhaustible  subject.  Our 
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land  is  full  of  nooks  and  corners,  and  some  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  the  least  known.  We  suppose  every  reviewer,  when  he  fakes 
almost  anv  book  in  hand,  says  to  himself,  “  Well  now,  I  sliould 
have  done  this  differently.*'  Having  ourselves  walked  all  over 
England,  that  is  our  reflection.  The  book  is  a  worthy  one,  and  a 
delightful  one  ;  but  such  a  book  should  be  very  much  written,  not 
by  a  railway  traveller,  or  a  bookworm,  but  by  a  pedestrian  and  an 
observer,  llut  Mr.  Tinibs  has  put  together  a  volume  of  many- 
coIoure<l  interest,  descriptive  of  the  domestic  life  of  England 
through  its  many  ages.  English  Castle  Iluilding;  The  Old 
English  House;*  The  Englishman's  Fireside;  Pictures  of 
English  Housewives ;  Traditions  of  Hattie  Fields,  of  old 
Houses,  of  Trees,  and  of  Forests.  These,  evidently  enough,  arc 
subjects  which,  alike  to  the  antiquarian  or  the  painter,  suggest 
topics  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  illustrate  from  so  rife  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself.  The  omnivorousness  of  ^Ir.  Timbs 
for  all  interesting  details  from  every  variety  of  books  is  well 
known ;  and  in  this  volume,  with  even  more  than  usual  felicity, 
he  has  so  condensed  and  combined  his  materials  as  to  make 
them  not  merely  noteworthy,  but  very  readable. 


